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NEW SOURCES OF WEALTH 


Day in the Life of a Cow 


'yy hat does a dairy cow do in 
its working day and in its 
spare time? 

That is what men at an animal 
research station in New Zealand 


land found that cows graze on 
the average for 411 minutes out 
of 1440—nearly seven hours out 
of the 24. 

Then the cows lie down to 


have been finding out by watch¬ 
ing 2000 cows, each for 24 hours. 

The main business of a cow 
is to eat so that it can provide 
milk. The watchers in New Zea- 


SWEET £357 

J\/f R WILLIAM MULVENNY, 
'■* o/ Boston, Massachusetts, 

for several years before his death 
made a practice of leaving lolli¬ 
pops at the local police station 
for the enjoyment of lost 
children taken to police head¬ 
quarters. In his will he left 
£357 to ensure that they shall 
continue to have them. 


ALL EYES 
ON THE 
SKIES 

During a camp at 
Hum Airport girls of 
the Women's Junior 
Air Corps received in¬ 
struction from the 
airport controller on 
signalling to aircraft 
with the Aid is Lamp. 
Left: A boy wonders 
how it all works as he 
inspects the under¬ 
carriage mechanism 
of a York aircraft. 


chew and perhaps sleep for 580 
minutes, which is almost 10 
hours. 

The watchers found that these 
2000 cows each required four 
drinks a day, and that in between 
eating, drinking, and lying down 
they walked an average of 3038 
yards, or almost two miles. 

All dairy cow's in New Zealand 
graze in the fields for 12 months 
in the year. Farmers consider 
that cows give more milk if kept 
in small fields so that they do 
not w'aste time searching for 
tasty grass. But the cows are 
moved to fresh pastures every 
day, i 


Rare Fish That 
Changes Colour 

yyriEN Mr George Keriodiches, 
of Durban, went down to the 
beach the other morning to do 
some fishing, he little knew 
what was in store for him. In¬ 
stead of catching an ordinary 
Cape Salmon, he landed a Giant 
Wrasse (Anehichoerops Natalen- 
sis.). 

Only four of these fish are 
known to have been caught in 
the last 30 years. Indeed, only 
recently Professor J. L. B. Smith 
ol Rhodes University, appealed 
for a specimen, describing it as 
“a rare creature found only off 
the Natal coast from 5 to 30 
fathoms.” 

The first fish was caught by 
a Mr Romer Robinson about 30 
years ago off Umhloti, and was 
named by him the Giant Natal 
Wrasse. Another was caught by 
Dr Maurice Hulett, who identi¬ 
fied the fish recently landed. 

Dr Hulett said: “This remark¬ 
able fish can change its colour 
more quickly than a chameleon. 
This perfect specimen brought to 
me weighed 14 lbs and is of 
considerable scientific import¬ 
ance. So far, it has only beeii 
caught in Natal waters, but 
probably exists in similar types 
of sea like the Barrier Reef of 
Australia and the Seychelles. It 
has mobile upper and lower jaws 
and lips so large that they are 
negroid in character.” 


TWO SEATS AND 
ONE SITTER 

A COPENHAGEN theatre has 
worked out a scheme to 
enable Danish parents to tele¬ 
phone and book seats and a baby¬ 
sitter at the same time. The 
theatre also pays half the cost of 
! the baby-sitter. 


A vast underground lake of oil is believed to lie in or near 
north-west Lancashire so, armed with every prospecting 
device that modern science can give them, geologists are making 
an all-out effort to find it. It is thought that the yield might be 
upwards of 100,000 tons a year. 


A special survey party of the 
D’Arcv Exploration Company, 
which is a subsidiary of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, have 
been working along the shore 
between the Mersey and the 
Ribbie.' Using a light lorry-borne 
drill they have been placing 
charges of nitro-glycerine at 
depths down to several hundred 
feet and recording the earth- 
tremors caused by their ex¬ 
plosion. These tremors will en¬ 
able the twentieth-century pro¬ 
spectors to read and plot on their 
maps the contours of the differ¬ 
ent geological layers, and thus 
find out where rock formations 
may contain oil. 

The search has become known 
in Lancashire as Operation 
Widow's Cruse, for what began 
it was the fact that at Formby, 
between Liverpool and South- 
port, there is a small oilfield 
from which 250,000 gallons of'oil 
a year have been pumped for 
the past eleven years, yet it never 
seems to dry up. Accordingly 
geologists have come to the con¬ 
clusion that the Formby field is 
merely a leakage from what must 
be a much bigger underground 
field. As fast as the eight 
clanging jack-pumps at Formby 


MOUNT EVEREST 
GROWS 

Jx is reported from India that 
in tire recent geological dis¬ 
turbances Mount Everest, highest 
peak in the world, rose by 200 
feet,. which would mean that it 
is now 29.202 feet high. 

The peak was named after Sir 
George Everest, then Surveyor 
General of the old Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey of India, but its 
discoverer was Shri Radhanath 
Sikhdar, a Bengali clerk in his 
department. One morning in 
1852 Shri Sikhdar, a mathe¬ 
matical prodigy, rushed into the 
room of his Chief and exclaimed 
in ecstasy, “Sir, I have discovered 
the highest peak in the world! ” 
Sir George Everest confirmed 
the clerk’s findings and the world 
soon heard of its tallest moun¬ 
tain. Shri Radhanath, nick¬ 
named “Leviathan Babu ” by Sir 
George Everest for his excep¬ 
tional abilities, rose to be Chief 
Computor of the Trigonometrical 
Survey. 
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spout the oil forth the hidden 
reservoir replaces it. 

“When we first started opera¬ 
tions here,” the chief geologist 
at Formby told a C N repre¬ 
sentative, “we expected the oil 
to dry up within three months. 
Yet here we are still pumping 
after eleven years. We estimate 
that the main source, if dis¬ 
covered, should yield anything 
from 100,000 tons of oil a year 
—which should save dollars-” 

1 iiree Miles Down 

It is believed that the rich 
main source lies deep down 
somewhere within a forty-mile 
radius of Formby, and prospect¬ 
ing- for it has been carried out 
as far as the Lancashire-York- 
sliire border and Chester. The 
oil being pumped up at Formby 
is only 120 feet below the sur¬ 
face, but drillings to a depth of 
8000 feet on the oilfield itself 
failed to find the original source. 
A new boring was made recently 
near to the coast and two miles 
from the present field. A 150-foot 
derrick was erected and a drill 
with a bit almost as hard as a 
diamond reached a depth of 
nearly three miles without the 
main reservoir being found. 

Scientists state that Formby 
oil is equal in quality to a 
brand known as Pennylvania 
Crude, which is the finest in 
the world. So determined are 
they to find the main source 
that should clues lead them to 
suspect that it is under the sea, 
they will go fishing for it with 
a whipstock. A whipstock is a 
hard metal drill with a secondary 
drill branching off it and 
capable of burrowing and boring 
on its own. 

Five Small Fields 

The search for oil in Britain 
has brought five small fields into 
commercial production since 
1939. Excepting the Formby 
field, and the Midlothian field 
near Edinburgh (no longer rated 
as a commercial producer), all 
the British oilfields are in Not¬ 
tinghamshire. The practically 
continuous Eakring and Duke’s 
Wood fields, north of Notting¬ 
ham, produce together about 700 
barrels' a day, and the Kelham 
Hills field, between Nottingham 
and Lincoln, produces about 200 
barrels. 

With the advent of new 
scientific discoveries and the find¬ 
ing of a myriad new uses for 
oil and its derivatives, the pros¬ 
pectors in this country are filled 
with fresh hope. The Govern¬ 
ment, too, with the possibility of 
being able to- save millions of 
. dollars now spent on American 
oil, is taking more than a little 
interest in the search. . 


Looking For Oil in 
Lancashire 
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Helping Hands Where They. 
Are Most Needed 

'T'hh idea that the best way to check Communism is to get rid 
of conditions under which it flourishes has been developed 
still further in London this month. Here experts of Britain and 
other Commonwealth countries have been discussing plans for 
further mutual economic help to the countries of South-East Asia, 
and their report is being considered by Commonwealth Ministers 
next week. 


To understand the September 
series of meetings we must go 
back to the important Sydney 
conference of last May. There 
the Commonwealth family de¬ 
cided that their most important 
task now is to help under¬ 
developed countries within and 
without the Empire. 

The thought behind such a 
pregramme is simple: there can 
be no peace where there is no 
prosperity; and one cannot talk 
about prosperity of a family of 
nations where one part is well off 
and the other suffers poverty. 
The fact is that, despite great 
efforts made in the past, in many 


Making Sure 

Tt is much regretted that again 
this week C N reaches you 
a few days later than the normal 
publishing day, Wednesday. 

U very effort is being made to 
overcome present produc¬ 
tion difficulties but, in spite of 
this, next week’s issue may bs a 
day or two late. 

A N order given now to your 
newsagent will ensure de¬ 
livery of Children’s Newspaper 
each week as soon as it is ready. 

NEW TENNIS STAR 

^ new young tennis star was 
discovered in the Junior 
Championships at Wimbledon: 
He is 17-year-old John Prouse, of 
Milan, and he beat J. M. Grade 
of Lancashire in the final. 

John is British, his father 
being a New Zealander. His 
mother, who taught him to play, 
was formerly Signorina Cagliardi, 
who played for Italy in the 
Olympic Games of 1920 and 1924. 

He was little known in this 
country before the Champion¬ 
ships, although he is the best 
junior player in Italy. He has a 
unique style, for except when 
serving he holds the racquet with 
both hands for all his shots, in¬ 
cluding the smash. 

John intends to be an en¬ 
gineer, and recently he passed his 
Matriculation, coming first in all 
Milan. 


Roman Wreck 

^fter members of an under¬ 
water exploration club had 
found some broken amphorae— 
Roman vessels for holding liquid 
-—off Port Antheor, near Cannes, 
the naval authorities at Toulon 
conducted a search with modern 
apparatus. 

The searchers found an old 
Roman ship with a cargo of wine 
about a thousand yards from the 
shore and at a depth of ten 
fathoms. The little ship is 15 
feet long, and contains two hun¬ 
dred amphorae of four gallons 
each; it had been holed by a 
neighbouring reef but the wood¬ 
work is in good condition. 

The trade-mark of the mer¬ 
chant who sold the wine is clearly 
legible in Greek on the seals of 
the bottles, the necks of which 
had been broken. 


parts of the Commonwealth and 
especially in India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, great numbers of people 
still live in appalling poverty; 
they enjoy few pleasures of life 
as we know them, and often are 
short even of bare necessities 
such as clothing or food. 

One of the principal reasons for 
this sad- state of affairs is that 
though these countriesare 
potentially rich their wealth is 
not yet exploited. They may 
have, for instance, tremendous 
resources of hydro-electric power, 
but before these can be utilised 
it will be necessary to har¬ 
ness the rivers, install costly 
machinery, erect hundreds of 
transformer stations, and thou¬ 
sands of pylons, and to train 
technicians, engineers, and even 
workers to help in running the 
undertakings. This means that 
large sums of money are needed; 
and before money can be spent 
plans must be drawn up. 

, Technical Assistance 

So the London conference 
deals with problems of really 
great importance. Its aim, in 
the first place, is to help the 
countries of South-East Asia to 
help themselves. If signs are 
right it is likely that a good 
deal of money and ingenuity will 
be found in the Asiatic countries 
themselves. Given proper train¬ 
ing there is a great wealth of 
ideas and skill and brains still to 
be tapped in those parts of the 
world. 

Great things are therefore 
expected from the Technical 
Assistance Bureau set up by the 
Commonwealth countries. It 
disposes of a fund of £8,000,000, 
mainly contributed by Britain 
and Australia, and its aim is to 
draw up development plans and 
to educate engineers and tech¬ 
nicians in South-East Asia. This 
bureau should help a lot in 
carrying out the six-year plan of 
economic progress currently dis¬ 
cussed by the Commonwealth 
Conference in London. 

Beyond the six-year plan are 
further, still vaster schemes, to 
extend economic and such non- 
Commonwealth countries in 
South-East Asia as Indonesia, 
Thailand, Burma, and Indochina. 
Although these, owing to great 
internal difficulties they are 
facing at the moment, are not 
yet participating in the discus¬ 
sions there is little doubt that 
many thoughtful statesmen of 
South-East Asia are carefully 
watching the progress of talks in 
Whitehall. They know that in 
the years to come this Confer¬ 
ence may bring great advantages 
to their own countries. 


King Dick’s Well 

Market Bosworth.Rural District 
Council is to restore the monu¬ 
ment known as “King Dick’s 
Well.” This is an inscribed 
granite block erected above a 
spring at which Richard III is 
reputed to have had his last 
drink just before he was killed 
in the Battle of Bosworth Field 
in 1485. 
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TINNED TOO SOON 


A fisherman near Belfast not 
long ago saw a large tin making 
strange movements in the water; 
he found a salmon trapped inside 
it. 

At Hyde, Cheshire, a bronze 
plaque is to commemorate .the 
association icith . the town of 
Thomas Hughes, cuthor of “Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays.” I?i 1882 
Thomas Hughes was a judge on 
the Cheshire circuit, and the 
plaque is to be erected at the old 
county court buildings where he 
sat, now a boys’ club. 

Manchester Health Committee 
recommend that a scheme for 
inoculating 20,000 children 
against whooping cough should 
be put into operation. The 
children would be between six 
months and four years. 

Animal lovers in New Zealand 
have presented a watch to an 
English sailor; K. P. Biddlecombe 
of East Wellow, Hampshire, for 
diving into the intensely cold 
water of Auckland Harbour to 
rescue the ship's cat. 

Whale of a ■Time 

At a recent food exhibition- in 
London one boy ate 22 whale- 
meat sandwiches. 

A number of senior schoolboys 
have spent an “archaeological” 
camping holiday on the Sussex 
Downs. They helped to excavate a 
Bronze Age settlement betiveen 
Lewes and Newhaten. They dis¬ 
covered pottery which suggested 
that the date of the settlement 
ivas between 1000 and 500 bc. 

Free classes in road safety for 
local dogs and thejr owners are 
being offered by the Couldson 
and Purley, Surrey, road safety 
committee. 

CLIMBING CAT 

The first cat to climb the 
Matterhorn is a ten-month-old 
black and white kitten belonging 
to an Alpine hotel. The kitten 
followed climbers to the summit, 
14,780 feet, and was brought 
down in a guide’s rucksack. 

Exports from the United King¬ 
dom in August, £189£00,000 were 
a record. This figure was 
£19,900,000 higher than the 
average for the second quarter 
of the year. The excess of im¬ 
ports over exports was £18,100,000, 
the lowest figure since February 
1949. 

A school at Alice Springs in 
the Northern Territory of Aus¬ 
tralia has started broadcasting 
lessons to children living hun¬ 
dreds of miles away. It is ex¬ 
pected that pupils, will be able 
to answer their teachers over 
two-way radio sets provided at 
isolated centres.' 

The old parish church Sunday 
school at Haworth, built by the 
Revd Patrick Bronte, has been 
opened as a hostel by the West 
Riding Youth Hostels’ Associa¬ 
tion. 

Well Caught ! 

When a, workman fell from a 
church tower at Nussdorf in 
Austria another man 30 feet 
below caught him by his belt and 
saved him. 

Britain has made a grant of 
£1,700,000 to establish colleges of 
arts, science, and technology in 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast, to 
build the University College in 
the Gold Coast, and to extend 
Fourah Bay College, Sierra Leone. 
Earlier a grant of £1,500,000 was 
made for the University of 
Ibadan, Nigeria. 


Everywhere 


MOUNTAIN OF DAWN 

Over 8000 acres of Scottish 
land, including Ben Lawers and 
Ben Ghlas in the Southern 
Grampians, have been purchased 
by the National Trust. The 
3984-foot peak of Ben Lawers 
affords one of the finest views in 
Scotland. The name is a corrup¬ 
tion of the Gaelic Beinn-Latha- 
Ur, Mountain of Dawn. 

Mr and Mrs Churchill recently 
celebrated the 42nd anniversary 
of their wedding. 

Wales has more than a million 
head of cattle for the first time. 
In 1939 there were 858 000, and 
last year 935,000. Now there are 
1,010,000. The' stock of sheep in 
Wales is 3,864,000-. 



A Berliner who overcame his trans¬ 
port difficulties by training three 
goats to draw a small cart, is here 
seen taking his family for an outing 
near the 1873 Victory Column. 

German and Saar Youth 
Hostels associations have been 
admitted to membership of the 
International Federation of 
Youth Hostels. 

A suggestion made to Leicester 
workpeople that the date of 
August Bank Holiday should be 
changed to a week later in the 
month was turned down by 
51,400 votes against it to 10,293 
in favour. 

The level of the water in the 
northern section of Australia’s 
Lake Eyre, formerly a dry salt 
desert, was reported not long ago 
to be still rising. A tide has been 
observed on the new expanse. 

The first fully-reconditioned 
Cunard liner to leave the Thames 
since before the war, the Scythia, 
20,000 tons, has children's play¬ 
rooms equipped with toys, Punch 
and Judy show, roundabout, and 
a miniature stage on which young 
travellers can give their own 
concerts. 

Bicycle Brawls 

The Japanese Government has 
banned. cycle-racing because it 
has caused nearly 30 riots since 
it was introduced into the 
country a year ago. 

The house and grounds of 
Ascott, near Wing, Buckingham¬ 
shire, together with its collection 
of pictures and oriental porce¬ 
lain, and an endowment, have 
been given to the National Trust 
by Mr and Mrs Anthony de 
Rothschild. 


[ Scouts Keep 
Marching On 

year of great activity for our 
Boy Scouts is recorded in 
the Annual Report of the Boy 
Scouts Association. 

Nearly half a million boys in 
the United Kingdom now enjoy 
the grand game of Scouting, and 
probably their most outstanding 
event of the year was the “Bob- 
a-Job ” effort, which earned some 
£23,600 for Imperial Head¬ 
quarters, and between two and 
three times as much as this for 
their own local funds. Scouts 
did some odd jobs indeed; one 
lad earned his bob by “inspecting 
a mouse rendered unconscious by 
gas poisoning, certified it as life¬ 
less, and removed same.” 

Another great occasion was the 
Fourth World Rover Moot in 
Norway, attended by 2500 Rovers 
from 37 different countries. Scout 
history was also made by the 
first International Camp for 
Handicapped Scouts, held at 
Lunteren in Holland. 

Oversea Trips 

British lads have played a 
leading part in the international 
aspect of Scouting; in the 1949 
summer 400 Scouts camped or 
exchanged visits in 14 different 
countries, not including those 
W’ho went , to the Rover Moot. 

The Scouts’ proud traditions 
were well sustained and 46 
crosses for gallantry were 
awarded during the year. It has 
been calculated that since the 
Movement began the heroism of 
Scouts has been responsible for 
the saving of a life every five days 
in these islands. During the last 
war former Scouts won 24 Vic¬ 
toria Crosses. 

A branch of Scouting which 
quite recently came into its own 
is the Air Scouts, founded in 
1941. They have now been recog¬ 
nised by the Air Ministry, which 
means that Air Scout Troops 
with a sufficient standard will be 
helped wherever possible by the 
RAF. Today there are nearly 
2000 Air Scouts in Britain 

Land, Sea, and Air Scouts 
everywhere are living up to 
B-F’s advice: “In order to get 
along you must expect to work.” 


MISSING PRINCE 
OF KOREA 

T HE people of Korea are won¬ 
dering when they will have 
news of a certain eight-vear-old 
Korean boy; his name is Chang 
Yi, and he is the grandson of 
the last King of Korea. 

Until Korea was conquered by 
Japan in 1910 Korea had for 
centuries been ruled by her own 
kings. One of these kings, an 
ancestor of Chang Yi, was 
Sejong, who 500 years ago in¬ 
vented Korea’s alphabet of only 
23 letters. Because of their 
simple alphabet most Koreans, 
unlike the people of other Asiatic 
countries, other than Japan, are 
able to read and write. 

When the Japanese ruled 
Korea they took young Chang 
Yi to Japan and brought him 
up with their own Royal family 
so that he should not learn 
Korean, But after the end of 
the war he went back to Korea 
and was soon top of his class in 
Korean; and this year, just be- 
fore the invasion, he had begun 
to learn English at an American 
school in Seoul. 







The Big Actor • 

When BBC television cameras visited Chessington Zoo 
CoVnet the elephant obligingly demonstrated some of his tricks 


Taking Off 

A speedboat bounces off the water 
as it flashes across the sea during a 
race at Freeport, Long Island, USA 

AMERICA’S CARE 
FOR HER CITIZENS 

j^Jany people in our country 
whose ideas of what life in 
America is like are gained from 
Hollywood films will be surprised 
to learn that there is any poverty 
there. But the United States has 
her social problems like any other 
country, and President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, in his New Deal, 
established a nationwide system 
of social security. 

This having proved inadequate, 
an important Bill to extend the 
reforms has just been passed by 
the Congress. This Bill brings 
an additional ten million people 
into the social security system 
which previously covered 35 
million persons. Many millions 
more will benefit from the new 
law giving assistance to disabled 
people and to children. 

The public money available for 
child welfare arid for maternal 
and child health services', is to be 
increased by ten million dollars 
a year. 


PLANTING RICE 
BY PLANE 

I^ice is to be sown from an 
aeroplane in Australia this 
season. 

A 50-acre area in the Wakool 
irrigation rice-growing district of 
south-western New South Wales 
has been chosen for an experi¬ 
mental sowing, the first of its 
type to be made in Australia. 

Rice-growing is one of Aus¬ 
tralia’s youngest industries, yet 
the current year’s harvest yielded 
70,000 tons. Most of it is grown 
in the Murrumbidgee Valley of 
New South Wales, where irriga¬ 
tion gives perfect growing con¬ 
trol. Mechanical planters and 
harvesters are used. 

Australia’s consumption of rice 
during and since the* war has 
been severely rationed, so that as 
much as possible can be sent to 
south-east Asian and Pacific 
countries. , 


SAFETY-MINDED 

T'hirteen-year-old John Towns¬ 
end of Addlestone, Surrey, is 
a young man who takes Road 
Safety seriously—and he intends 
that other young folk in his 
neighbourhood shall do likewise. 

John has started a Road 
Safety Club, holding meetings in 
a barn, and already he has 
enrolled more than 100 children. 


THEIR FIRST 
DENTISTS 

’J’oothache will soon lose some 
of its terrors in the Isles of 
Scilly, for two dentists are to live 
at St Mary’s and provide the 
islands’ first dental service. 

Formerly, people wanting dental 
treatment had either to make a 
four-hour trip by boat to Pen¬ 
zance and stay the night, or fly 
there and back; and the boat-trip 
costs 30s, and the flight, if fog 
allows it, 44s. 

Now a council house overlook¬ 
ing Portcressa Bay, Hugh Town, 
St Mary’s, has been provided for 
Mr and Mrs Sat chwell, the new 
dentists, and patients from 
Tresco and the other islands 
will be able to visit them by 
motor-boat. 


HIS PRIZE PET 

'TEN-YEAR-OLD Larry Lowe, 
•* of McMlnniville, Oregon, saw 
notices of a pet show to be held 
in the city. He, alas, had no pet 
of his own. Then he had an idea. 

On the day of the shoiv Larry 
appeared with his entry for the 
“biggest pet ” class—his four- 
year-old brother! 

Larry explained that, having 
no pet of his own, he had entered 
his mother’s pet, for that was 
what his mother often called his 
young brother. 

And Larry icon first prize! 


MEDICINE’S LONG 
ARM 

Streptomycin is now being sent 
to pastors suffering from 
tuberculosis behind Europe’s 
Iron Curtain under the health 
programme of the World Council 
of Churches; and where doctors 
prescribe them, PAS tablets 
(Para Amino Salicyclic acid) are 
also being got over the frontiers, 
to augment TB cures. •• 
Authorities behind the Iron 
Curtain are making it difficult 
for pastors suffering from T B to 
get away to Switzerland, where 
at Davos and Leysin the World 
Council of Churches keeps a 
number of beds for patients. But 
one Hungarian pastor has re¬ 
cently returned to his post after 
two years of expensive care and 
corrective operations. * 

There is also a rest centre at 
Locarno which receives 120 
people a year. A Munich pastor, 
hardly able to stand when he 
arrived, was fit enough to begin 
-the rebuilding plan of his 
bombed church when he got 
home again. A service of “extra¬ 
fat ” parcels to sick pastors in 
Germany has also saved lives. 


STUDENTS GET 
TOGETHER 

^early 100 students from 23 
countries met together in 
Bombay last month. The occa¬ 
sion was the 23rd Annual Con¬ 
ference of the International 
Student Service, and it was the 
first time such a conference had 
been held in India 
The International Student Ser¬ 
vice has carried out a fine 
programme of work in helping 
students in countries where 
universities were seriously 
damaged during the war, and 
among the matters discussed last 
month were the new forms of 
service which students could 
render one another. 

Several countries which have 
become independent in recent 
years are facing big educational 
problems, and these students of 
26 nationalities discussed ways in 
which they could help. 


FALLING THROUGH 
THE STRATOSPHERE 

'YY'orse than jumping into 
very cold water is- “baling 
out ’’ of a plane in the strato¬ 
sphere. When the parachute 
opens the airman is suspended in 
intensely cold, rarefied air, which 
not only takes his breath away 
but makes it difficult for him to 
get it back. Airmen jumping 
from these heights suffer from 
shock. 

The best thing to do is to fall 
like a stone through the strato¬ 
sphere before the parachute 
opens; and, to facilitate this, 
American airmen now have a 
parachute fitted with a gadget 
which causes it to open at a safe 
height—below the stratosphere. 


STAMP NEWS 

Jt is proposed by the Dutch 
Government to issue special 
stamps for use on correspondence 
sent from the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague. 

jY stamp is due to appear in 
Austria featuring Josef 
Madersperger, a sewing-machine 
inventor. 

JJelgicjm’s first helicopter postal 
circuit, inaugurated at 
Brussels recently, was commemo¬ 
rated by the issue of an airmail 
stamp which carries a surcharge 
for the National Aeronautical 
Committee. 

provisional ltd stamp nas 
been prepared in New Zea¬ 
land to cover the needs of the 
increased postage rate for com¬ 
mercial correspondence 
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Atom-Tracking in the Alps 


tion of Britain’s chief atomic 
expert, Professor P. M. S. 
Blackett, will work a 14-ton 
magnet and a Wilson cloud 
chamber to photograph the 
tracks of the ’ nuclear particles 
called taumesons. 

Their equipment will be taken 
by the rack and pinion railway 
which ascends through a tunnel. 
The journey takes three hours. 

They will be comfortable in 
their lofty winter home, however, 
for it is electrically heated, hot- 
water is available, and a tele¬ 
phone connects them with the 
world below, .to which their 
woman housekeeper will go down 
to do some shopping. 

This research station is sup¬ 
ported jointly by Britain, France, 
Belgium, Germany, and Austria. 

HOW MUCH IS 
A TRILLION ? 

A w American labour ’ leader 
recently suggested that one 
trillion dollars should be set 
apart for defence purposes, but 
many of his hearers seemed con¬ 
fused about the amount. 

Well, it all depends where you 
are when calculating a trillion. 
In the U S and in France a 
trillion is a million millions 
(1,000,000,000.000), but in Britain 
we reckon a trillion as a million 
million millions (1.000,000,000, 
000 , 000 , 000 ). 


WELL DONE! 

a NEW use for traffic lights has 
* * been discovered by an elderly 
Edinburgh lady. 

She lives in a busy thorough¬ 
fare and lohen a friend offered 
her an egg timer she declined 
it, saying, “I boil my eggs by 
the traffic lights; three reds and 
two greens and they are just 
right.” 


UNDERWATER OIL 

^he world’s deepest underwater 
producing well has just been 
completed in the Weeks Island 
oilfield. Vermilion Bay, Louisiana, 
USA. The well was brought in 
flowing at an initial rate of 73 
tons daily from a depth of 
15,137 feet—only 393 feet less 
than the world’s deepest inland 
producing well at Kern County, 
California. 

Drilling entailed use of one of 
the most powerful rigs ever to be 
mounted on a barge. 


A lonely silent winter faces four 
British scientists from Man¬ 
chester University who in October 
take up residence at the research 
station near the top of the 
Jungfrau in the Alps. The 
station is at a height of 11,340 

To spend many weeks in this 
eyrie, with its snowstorms, 
deeds, rarefied atmosphere, and, 
above all, its complete silence, is 
said to get on a man’s nerves, but 
the scientists will be too in¬ 
terested in their work to worry 
about their surroundings. They 
ore to study the tracks of 
particles of atoms broken by 
cosmic rays. At this height 
cosmic rays are some 20 times 
more frequent than on the plains. 

The scientists, under the direc- 


TAKING THE 
SHOCK 

jyjoRE than 60 years ago John 
Boyd Dunlop invented pneu¬ 
matic tyres for bicycles; and 
they were soon utilised on almost 
every other form of transport. 
On the other hand shock 
absorbers, which are incorporated 
into most vehicles, have never 
been successfully adapted for 
bicycles. 

But now a London firm has 
developed the new Palco shock 
absorber, which can be fitted to 
any make of bicycle, and will add 
to the comfort of cyclists. 

Made of aircraft alloy, the 
shock absorbers are adjustable, 
and can be fitted in pairs to the 
front or rear hubs in a few 
minutes. A C N correspondent 
who has tried the Palco shock 
absorbers found that riding was 
much easier. 


PATCHWORK 

competition in making quilts, 
cushion covers, and pictures 
out of old scraps of material has 
been organised for this autumn 
by the National Association of 
Girls’ Clubs and Mixed Clubs. 

Prizes of £175 have been 
presented by the National Arts 
Bureau, and for the best entry 
by a patehworker under 21 there 
is an additional prize of a sew¬ 
ing machine. Other prizewinners 
under 21 will be given Savings 
Certificates. 

An exhibition of selected pieces 
will be shown at the Mayfair 
Hotel, London, on November 16, 
and afterwards at a London 
gallery. 



ERIC GILLETT, C N CINEMA CRITIC, REVIEWS TWO NEW FILMS. . . 

Broken Arrow, and Shadow of 
the Eagle 



A scene from Broken Arrow 


'J'here have been- so many 
Western films that it is a 
pleasure to see one that tackles 
the old subject from a new 
angle. Twentieth Century-Fox’s 
Technicolor, Broken Arrow, direc¬ 
ted by Delmer Davies, shows 
excellent camera work and a 
thoughtful, often exciting, story. 

Captain Tom Jeffords (James 
Stewart) has been a scout in the 
U S war against the Apaches. He 
saves the life of an Indian boy, 
and when the Apaches surround 
him, they spare his life. Jeffords 
has a high opinion of the Apache 
Commander-in-Chief, Cochise 
(Jeff Chandler), and he decides 
. to learn the Apache language so 
that he may go to Cochise and 
ask him to give free passage to 
the U S mail riders as they pass 
through his territory. 

In time Jeffords meets and 
likes Cochise, who agrees, and 
four times the mail gets through 
safely. Just then, a U S wagon 
train is captured by Cochise, and 
Jeffords is regarded as a traitor 
by some white men, who are just 
about to hang him when General 
Howard (Basil Ruysdeal) comes 
to his rescue. 

The General believes in Jeffords 
and goes with him to Cochise to 
try to get him to sign a peace 
treaty. This is done, but some of 
the other Indian chiefs will not 
consent and leave Apache terri¬ 
tory. They wage guerilla warfare 
against the Americans, and there 
are some exciting incidents before 
peace reigns. 

James Stewart gives a pleasant 
performance as Jeffords, but Jeff 
Chandler is outstanding as 
Cochise. This is a very fine piece 
of acting in an unusual and 
impressive picture. 

J have often said that a good 
film cannot be either theatri¬ 
cal or affected. Valiant Films’ 
Shadoiu of the Eagle is both,,and 
this is odd because the producer 
is Anthony Havelock-Allan. The 
director is Sidney Salkow. The 
redeeming feature of this picture 
is the photography. Some of the 
Venetian scenes are lovely. 

Catherine, Empress of Russia 
(Binnie Barnes) sends Count 
Alexei Orloff (Richard Greene) 
to Venice, to kidnap Princess 
Elizabeth (Valentina Cortesa), 
pretender to the Russian throne. 
Orloff has many enemies, especi¬ 
ally General Korsakw (Charles 


Goldner) and Prince Radziwill 
(Walter Rilla).. 

In Venice Orloff falls in love 
with Elizabeth, is captured with 
her by .Radzi will’s men after 
the Carnival, and returns to 
Russia, where he rescues her 
from prison. There is a happy 
ending and plenty of incident, 
but the dialogue is stagey and so 
are the situations. With more 
natural treatment Shadow of the 
Eagle might have been an 
effective film. ' 


THE HUT MAN on Getting to Know the Countryside ... 
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Watching Birds Feeding 


J^ird-watching is one of the 
most fascinating of all Nature 
Study activities. In this month’s 
talk we are going to consider only 
one section of bird-watching— 
watching birds which are feeding. 

Merely watching, however, is 
not enough. If we want to learn 
about the birds we must be con¬ 
tinually asking ourselves ques¬ 
tions about the different things 
we see them doing. Sometimes 
we shall be able to puzzle out the 
answers to these questions for 
ourselves, and how satisfactory 
this is I Sometimes we shall have 
to ask an expert friend or seek 
the answer in books, and fre¬ 
quently the question will remain 
unanswered among our notes for 
quite a long time; but we shall 
know what we have to find out, 
and that is the first task of the 
naturalist. 

When we do discover the 
answers to our self-asked ques¬ 
tions we almost always find them 
stories of entrancing interest. 

There are many people who 
see things in the countryside, and 
accept them," without wondering 
about them at all, without ask¬ 
ing questions about them. Such 
people may notice, for example, 
that some birds hop while others 
walk or run, but they do not 
pause to wonder why this should 
be so.. 

Yet knowing the answer to this 
question would enable them to 
say whether a bird was a ground- 
feeder or a tree-feeder, merely 
from the way in which it moved 
when on the ground. Let us con¬ 
sider this, for it shows how fasci- 


C N ASTRONOMER tells us what to look for during the . . 

Total Eclipse of the Moon 

A 


total eclipse of the Moon 
will occur in the early morn¬ 
ing of Tuesday, September 26, 
and may be observed from the 
beginning at 3.31 a m. Summer 
Time, until the Moon sets at 
about 6 am. The Sun rises at 
about 6.51, so for much of the 
time the presence of twilight will 
produce some interference with 
observation, and also some 
curious effects. 



Soon after 3.31 am the first 
evidence of the Earth’s shadow 
will be seen on .the left side of 
the Full Moon; this will speedily 
develop into* a dusky-looking 
bite out of the brilliant Lunar 
surface, which in the course of 
the next hour and twenty-three 
minutes will spread over the 
Moon’s face, causing it to pre¬ 
sent a succession of singular 
shapes quite unlike the Moon’s 
normal phases. 

This effect is due to the very 
much larger circumference of 
the Earth’s shadow as compared 
with the Moon’s disc; the dia- - 
meter of the Earth’s circular 
shadow, where the Moon crosses 
it on this occasion, being about 
5600 miles, whereas the diameter 
of the Moon’s disc is but 2160 
miles. 

Total obscuration of the Moon 
begins at 4.54 a m, and ter¬ 
minates at about 5.40, and this 
long period is accounted for by 
the fact that the Moon passes 


not far from the centre of the 
Earth’s cone of shade. From 
start to finish the eclipse will 
occupy three and a half hours. 
The Moon’s gradual emergence 
from the Earth’s shadow will last 
until two minutes after 7 o’clock, 
just as the Moon will be setting, 
but the Sun will have risen by- 
then, so little of the later stages 
of the eclipse will be seen. 

For about an hour before the 
Moon enters the dark shadow, 
or umbra, a faint darkness may 
be seen gradually increasing 
from over the left side of her 
face; this is called the penumbra 
and is caused by the Sun being 
only partially obscured as seen 
from that area (that is, if anyone 
were on the Moon). 

Such observers would see the 
Earth as a great dark disc with 
a diameter nearly four times 
larger than the Moon appears 
to us, gradually obscuring the 
Sun which, of course, would 
appear about the same size as 
seen from the Earth. This great 
terrestrial disc, though black, 
would be seen to be encircled by 
a brilliant ring produced by the 
sunlight passing through the 
Earth’s atmosphere. 

As viewed from the Moon, this 
ring of light would appear from 
a distance of only some 240,000 
miles, and‘more or less coloured 
with the hues of the rainbow. 

The eclipse, therefore, as seen 
from the Moon, would be a, very 
grand spectacle with the glories 
of the Solar Corona extending 
to the right or left of this varie¬ 
gated Ring of Light, and with 
the radiance of the Zodiacal 
Light extending far to both 
right and left of the star- 
bespangled Lunar sky. G. F. M. 


nating is the answer arising from 
a seemingly simple question: 
Why do some birds hop while 
others run and walk? 

W* can be fairly certain that 
the very first birds lived on 
the ground, and walked or ran in 
their search for food. But as the 
. years passed some of the birds 
learned that food was to be found 
in the trees, and no doubt they 
discovered at the same time that 
this tree-hunting lessened the 
chance of the hunter becoming 
a meal to some other ground- 
prowler. So these birds became 
tree-hunters, living on insects, 
fruits, and seeds, while the others 
continued to find their food on 
the ground. In this way the 
tree-hunters gradually forgot how 
to walk, for most ,of their time 
was now spent hopping from one 





Rook 


branch to another, till today 
when they do come to earth, they 
hop there as Well. 

Birds which continued as 
ground-feeders, on the other 
hand, never.learned to hop, and 
so we find them walking or 
running on the ground today. 
The rooks are among our best- 
known ground-feeders, and 
because they find their food in 
this way we notice that they are 
expert walkers. Sometimes, in¬ 
deed, they try to hop when in a 
hurry, but the hops are usually 
ungainly, assisted by awkward 
wing-flapping. At their tree-top 
nests, too, the rooks are far from 
graceful when hopping from one 
branch to another. 

So when we see a bird walking 
on the ground we may be sure it 
is a ground-feeder; and when 
watching a hopping bird we know 
that it is normally a tree-feeder 
which has not forgotten that 
dainties are occasionally to be 
found on the ground. 

Qne of our most familiar birds, 
the song-thrush, is a hopper 
we often see feeding on the 
ground, and we may have noticed 
the peculiar way in which this 
bird turns its head to one side 
while searching our lawns or the 
farm fields for worms. It is 
commonly believed that the 
thrush holds its head in this way 
the better to hear the worms 
moving up through the soil, but 



Thrush 

even a thrush could hardly be 
expected to hear such a delicate 
sound! 

There is no doubt that the 
song-thrush, standing with head 
cocked on one side, looks as 
though it were listening, but it 


is really watching. The thrush’s 
eyes, like those of most of our 
birds, are placed at the sides of 
the head, making it difficult for 
the bird to see directly in front; 
so, in order to examine .the 
ground immediately ahead, the 
thrush must turn its head. 

this time of year the star¬ 
lings have united, family 
joining- with family, and large 
flocks are to be seen searching 
the grass fields for food; for the 
starlings are ground-feeders 
which walk and run. Their food 
lies deep down in the grass, and 
as we watch a flock quartering 
a field we see_ that each bird is 
busily (fussily*we might think!) 
parting the blades with its bill 
and gazing down towards the 
roots. 

The writer seems to have 
noticed, too, that some of the 
birds always part the grasses to 
the right while others prefer 
moving them to the left . . . 

. . . right-billed and left-billed 
birds, we might say. Some, again, 
are ambidextrous! But when 
there are cattle in the field 
the flock separates into little 
groups, and each group runs 
excitedly round a grazing nosc. l 
What need to separate long and 
tangled grass when one can have 
it cropped by cattle mowing- 
machines? 

very different form of feed¬ 
ing is that practised by the 
little tree creeper. This small 
brown bird with the pale breast 
is a lover of pines and firs, though 
the writer has seen it on other 
trees as well, even the stunted 
hawthorns of a hedgerow-. Like 
a brown mouse it runs up the 
trunk, search¬ 
ing for in- 
sects in 
every cranny 
of the bark; 
then, when 
one tree has 
been ex- 
a m i n e d, 
it flies to the 
foot of an 
adjoin- 
ing trunk and 
the climb 
begins all 
over again. 

It is not 
difficult 
to get really 
close to a 
hunting tree creeper, when we 
shall see the delicate curved bill 
which forms a pair of forceps 
ideally fashioned for picking 
insects from narrow crevices. 
At close quarters, too, we also 
see the stiff, bristly tail feathers 
which support the little bird as 
it runs. upwards, and which act 
as a lever when a specially-sullen 
larva has to be forcefully hauled 
from its retreat. 

JJut bird-watching is a vast 
subject. A very large book 
could be written about the feed¬ 
ing habits alone. This month’s 
little talk, then, is only the 
briefest of introductions, to rouse 
interest and give a further objec¬ 
tive to our country walks. And 
when we watch birds feeding, or, 
indeed, any of the many other 
fascinating things which the 
countryside holds for us, let us 
not forget that we are out to 
increase our knowledge of these 
things. To do that we must keep 
a lively look-out for the things we 
don’t know, ask clear questions 
about these things, and then set 
out to discover the answers! 



Tree Creeper 
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T’HE haricst treasures all 
•* Now gathered in, beyond the 
rage of storms, 

Sure to the swain; the circling 
fence shut up; 

And instant winter’s utmost rage 
defied. 

'J'hus the poet James Thomson, 
in The Seasons, wrote of the 
work well done which the 
countryfolk in his day celebrated 
by harvest home, the feast given 
by a farmer when the harvesting 
was over. 

There were usually country 
dances, too, at which the 
prettiest girl was called the 
harvest-queen. 

Jn spite of mechanisation, some¬ 
thing of the ancient festive 
spirit of harvest-time lingers with 
us. Machines have taken the 
place of the harvest-lord and the 
harvest-lady—the principal and 
second hand-reapers—but the 
age-hallowed custom of the 
harvest thanksgiving service is 
still observed everywhere. 


Stacking oats on a farm in Bedfordshire 


A fine wagon-team on an Essex farm 


Threshing the corn with 
an ancient flail 


Jolly fruit-pickers on i 
Worcestershire farm 


Gathering the harvest high above the coast near Newton Ferrers in South Devon 
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Three Men in a Boat 

Three young Britons, Donald Hodge, Ernest Chamberlain, and 
W. Crealock (not forgetting the dog), are travelling round the 
world in a 40-foot auxiliary cutter. So far they have been 
voyaging for two years. 


Insect That Mimics the Hornet 


The Children's New 


insect found in East Asia 
and the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean countries has made its 
appearance in Britain — and 
people are giving it a wide berth. 

Nearly one inch long and look¬ 
ing like a giant wasp, it first 
appeared in fair numbers two 
years ago, when people in Kent 
reported seeing it in orchards 
and woods, and in the summer 
of 1949 it was reported from all 
over the South-East. This year 
it made its first appearance in 
towns (particularly in fruiterers’ 
and florists' shops), and was seen 
as far afield as Bath, Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Glasgow. 

A Manchester lady described it 
as “a dangerous-looking thing 
with a tapering body and wasp¬ 
like markings,” and declared 
that it frightened the children. 

But an expert of the Natural . 
History Museum in London, who 
has received many inquiries 
about the new insect, tells us 
that there is no need for alarm. 
“'The newcomer certainly looks 
dangerous, but it is quite harm¬ 
less,” he says. It belongs to the 
hover-fly family, of which there 
are some 2000 species, 200 of them 
breeding in Britain. The new 
arrival is one of the larger 
members of this family—a 
“giant ” with a tremendous turn 
of speed and the ability to fly 
upwards, downwards, and side- 


“H AVE y° u seen my taxonomy 
notebook?” If a fellow 
student asked us this question 
we might ask him if he had 
started studying Income Tax— 
and we should receive only a 
withering look in reply. 

For taxonomy is the science of 
classifying living things in their 
various species, and it is a sub¬ 
ject which, in botany, is being 
increasingly taught in our uni¬ 
versities, according to Dr W. B. 
Turrill, the distinguished bota¬ 
nist. 

Becoming a botanical taxono¬ 
mist is a man-size job, for, said 
Dr Turrill, there are somewhere 
in the region of one million 
species of plants of all groups 
on the surface of the Earth and 
in its waters. 

There is difference of opinion 


ways, also at very great speed. 

Why the giant hover fly has 
suddenly taken it into its wasp¬ 
like head to settle in Britain we 
cannot say, But then it has 
always been something of a mis¬ 
leading insect, mainly because 
of its close resemblance to the 
wasp and the hornet. 

The Biblical character, Sam¬ 
son, thought that the insects 
that flew from. the carcase of 
the lion he slew were bees, and 
the ancients believed that if you 
buried an ox bees would make a 
hive in the carcase. 

Entomologists could not under¬ 
stand this reference to bees until 
they realised that the Ancients 
had not learned to differentiate 
between the bee, the wasp, the 
hornet, and the giant hover fly. 
The hover fly lays its eggs in 
the nests of wasps, where its 
larvae act as scavengers, and 
no doubt this had something to 
do with the confusion. 

However, we now know that 
the giant hover fly is not related 
to the bee, the wasp, or the 
hornet, and that, like the bee, it 
lives on nectar; and, unlike the 
bee, the wasp, or the hornet, it 
does not sting. 

From all accounts it looks as 
though the newcomer is here to 
stay. Yet if you see one you 
should leave it alone, for it may 
prove to be a hornet! 


about the exact number because 
some experts, “the extreme split¬ 
ters,” Dr Turrill called them, 
like to put any plant with a 
slight variation from another 
into a section of its own; while 
other experts, “the extreme 
lumpers,” tend to lump plants 
together into particular groups in 
spite of minor variations. 

The successful taxonomist, said 
Dr Turrill, “must have a methodi¬ 
cal mind with a liking for 
bringing order out of chaos; he 
should have a keen aesthetic 
perception of the beauty of shape, 
colour, and the relationship of 
parts.” 

Dr Turrill is Keeper of the 
Herbarium at Kew Gardens, 
where there is a. fine collection of 
dried plants. 
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The Speech of 
Their Fathers 

\ t the Celtic Congress held re¬ 
cently at Truro, Cornwall, 
there were delegates from Scot¬ 
land, Wales, Brittany, Ireland, 
the Isle of Man, and Cornwall. 
The secretary of the Congress, 
Mr Oscar MacUilis, of . Ireland, is 
said to be able to speak all six 
of the ancient Celtic languages 
of these regions. 

Another of the delegates, Mr 
R. Morton Nance, is believed to 
be the greatest living authority 
on the ancient Cornish language, 
which became extinct as an 
everyday speech in the 18th cen¬ 
tury. 

Manx, the Irish dialect of the 
Isle of Man, is little understood 
there today, but about 900,000 
people in Wales still speak 
Welsh, and there are many more 
Welsh speakers in America, 
chiefly in the U S and Patagonia. 

Breton is still spoken by some 
1,000,000 people in Brittany, and 
Gaelic is spoken by about 50,000 
people in the Hebrides and the 
western Highlands and also by 
about 30,000 people in Nova 
Scotia. 

In Ireland great efforts have 
been made to revive the old 
tongue, but at the recent confer¬ 
ence the Irish representative said 
that the number of people 
speaking it has dwindled. 

There are, however, still per¬ 
haps 30,000 people in out-of-the- 
way places in Ireland who speak 
Irish as their native language, 
and there are Irish speakers in 
America. 


MODEL MODEL 

JJoys of Stoneygate School, 
Leicester, have helped their 
French and mathematics master, 
Mr S. E. G. Presho, in his three- 
year task of constructing a model 
electric railway in his garden 
at Oadby. The station is perfect 
in every detail, and a brick wall 
has been built to hold up the 
800-foot track round the lawn. 
There are ten electric loco¬ 
motives, each able to pull 100 
small carriages, vans, and trucks; 
one loco can haul 30 pounds of 
dead weight. 

The whole system has been 
built -to scale, and even the 
speeds have been scaled down 
accurately. 


All Aboard 



The Good quads, Frances, Elizabeth, 
Bridget, and Jennifer, flew to Eire 
for a holiday, and here we see them 
with the air hostess 



FIGHTING FOR 


PEACE 

HE . battle for peace,” 
as Mr Churchill has called 
it, is now being waged all across 
the world. A British force has 
joined the growing strength of 
the United Nations armies in 
Korea, and soon almost every 
free country will have contri¬ 
buted something towards the 
battle. 

What has happened in Korea 
may well happen elsewhere un¬ 
less the free nations are ready to 
resist aggression. - If the price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance 
then the price of peace is vigi¬ 
lance plus strength. It must be 
made clear to any would-be 
aggressor that any attempt to 
break the peace will be met with 
resistance. 

To have British men again 
fighting on foreign soil means 
that we are in earnest about our 
part in the United Nations. We 
are supporting our words with 
deeds. Our men fight not for 
conquest and glory but for the 
preservation of peace, and for a 
“ family spirit ” among the na¬ 
tions. 

There is only one way to pre¬ 
vent the present conflict from 
spreading, and that is for the free 
nations to demonstrate their 
unity by concerted action. 


CHOICE OF A CAREER 

Among the 275 London children 
who left Camberwell schools 
this summer the most popular 
trades were building, wood¬ 
work, and engineering. Only 
one wanted to be an engine- 
driver, and one wanted to make 
plastic noses. The girls mostly 
chose to be typists, salesgirls, or 
hairdressers. 

It is good to learn that Cam¬ 
berwell boys and girls know 
the careers they wish to adopt. 
Many who leave school are only 
too ready to' take the first job 
which is offered, and often they 
become just square pegs in 
round holes or find themselves 
in blind-alley jobs. 

It was to give some idea of the 
wide variety of interesting 
ways of earning a living that 
we started our series of articles 
on Other People’s Jobs. Many 
careers have been discussed with 
workers and professional men 
and women since the first article 
appeared in February 1949, and 
more are to follow. 

Our earnest hope is not only 
that all C N readers have found 
the articles of great interest, but 
that many boys and girls have 
been helped by them in their 
choice of a career. 


SUN THE ALCHEMIST 

’T'he' glorious sun 

Stays in his course and plays 
the alchemist. 

Turning with splendour of his 
precious eye 

The meagre cloddy earth to 
glittering gold. Shakespeare 


Preserve and Pass On 

A notice-board at a new { 

children’s playground at 
■ Blairgowrie, Perthshire, gives us . i. 
a thought which applies equally t 
to other good things. It says 
that the playground was “ Pre- . 
sented by the children of yesterday 
to the children of today. May they j 
, preserve it for the children of 
tomorrow.” ■ ' 

This children’s corner was 

formerly a swamp in which the ^ 

only useful thing was a pond 

used for curling when it was r 
frozen. A local committee—the 
children of yesterday—have c 
turned it into a lovely play- 1 
ground with modern equip- ; , 
ment, and they have developed 
the pond so that in summer the 
children’s model yachts may take 
the place of curling stones. 

The good folk of Blairgowrie 
have remembered that they 
were children themselves not 
long ago, and we may be sure 
that the carefree lads and lasses 
will remember, too, that their 
playground is a heritage to be 
cared for and passed on to their 
successors. 


MORE NURSES 

Jt is encouraging news that 
more girls are volunteering 
to be trained as hospital nurses. 
By the end of 1950 it is likely 
that 10,000 more nurses will 
be in the hospitals. 

Better working conditions, 
regular hours, improved living 
quarters, have all helped to 
bring about this happier state 
of affairs in the hospitals. More 
nurses mean more hospital beds 
available for those who need 
them. Although there are more 
than half a million hospital beds 
in this country, many thousands 
of would-be patients are 
waiting to enter hospitals for, 
owing to the lack of nurses, 
more than 47,000 beds lie empty 
and out of service. 

There is a long way to go 
before the hospital service can 
meet the public demand, and 
the answer lies mainly with the 
girls of our land. 


I Under the E 

American says potatoes in his 
garden were cooked by lightning. 
He was thunderstruck. 

0 

A MAN says that eighteen coats 
of paint were removed from 
his house. But it was still covered 
by insurance. 

0 

CERTAIN council is to provide 
dustbins for all its houses. Is 
that all they arc fit for ? 



fpOME gardeners like their gardens 
ramblers. But hikers are barred. 


Sorting Things Out in the Plant World 
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THINGS SAID 


od Save the King is much more 
often and much better sung 
a Australia and New Zealand 
han in Britain. 

Secretary for 
Commonwealth Relations 

| knew my Bible before I knew 
Wisden, but I knew my 
•Visden before I knew Shake- 
■peare, and I find it extremely 
;ood reading still. 

, Sir John Squire 

p> me, this whole idea that war 
is inevitable seems to be 
'.onplctely wrong and vicious. 
»Vrr is not inevitable and does 
aat have to come. 

U S Secretary of State 

T6 ensure peace we need 
stronger armed forces as a 
deterrent to aggression . . . 
Small sacrifices now will prevent 
tb* need for greater sacrifices in 
thf. future. 

The Prime Minister 


Rice For Assam 

IJkistan’s gift of 400 tons 
of rice to the earthquake 
Rferers in Assam is more than 
ir ordinary gift. 

The rice was given in the same 
,wek as it was announced that 
hopes of a settlement in the 
K shmir dispute between Paki- 
st; h and India were at an end 
fo: the time being. Human 
needs had once more impelled 
a country at loggerheads with 
another to act in a gracious 
manner. 

While the Kashmir dispute 
keeps Pakistan and India apart 
Assam’s needs build a bridge of 
friendship. The distribution of 
the rice in Assam will be a sign 
to,' toe earthquake victims that 
people beyond their own borders 
care for their distress, and that 
Pakistan is a leader among those 


JUST AN IDEA 
Is John Raskin wrote. He 
u. o hath the truth at his heart 
r.?d never fear the want of per - 
s asion on his tongue. 



Star’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
* 

If grammar lessons 
cause many tense 
moods 


^ MOTORIST says he does not 
like night driving. Cannot see 
anything in it. 0 
QOME children have a way with 
them. And get in the way. 
til 

A CORRESPONDENT dis- 
putes the statement that 
the Thames is unsuitable for 
bathing. Thinks it should 
be 8 ° ne int °’ 

n is always schoolmistresses 
k \ who are on top of the 

R sailing lists to go abroad. So 
other people cannot read them. 

— gQME children are no good 
fuU of at making things. Not 
even excuses. 


Turned Down Again 

J-redegar’s famous 15-ton 
lump of coal, that exhibi¬ 
tions don’t seem to want, has 
been refused again. - 

In 1851 it was offered to the 
Great Exhibition in Hyde' 
Park, but was . politely turned 
down, presumably because the 
authorities did not see how 
•they could accommodate so 
much coal, even though it was 
all in. one piece. 

Recently, the good people- 
of Tredegar took heart again and 
offered their large lump to the 
scientific section of the Festival 
of Britain, but, alas, once more 
the carboniferous giant has 
missed- the hoped-for excursion 
to London, simply because it is 
too big. 

So in Tredegar's Bedwellty 
Park—given to the town by 
the Lord Tredegar who led 
the Charge of the Light Brigade 
—the great oblong 15-ton block 
of coal still lies under its cor¬ 
rugated iron roof, where it has 
lain since 1851, with a notice 
informing visitors how it nearly 
got into the 1851 Exhibition. 


Send the Children 
Home 

Among the many questions 
under discussion by the 
United Nations Assembly at 
Lake Success is a report on the 
Greek children still remaining 
in the “ iron curtain ” countries 1 
of south-east Europe. Over 
28,000 young children were de¬ 
ported by Communist forces in | 
1948, and have not been home 
since in spite of all the protests, 
appeals, and investigations. 

It is a sad and distressing fact 
that for two years these children 
have been kept from their homes. 
As the report says, " this is a 
standing challenge to the 
United Nations and to the 
most elementary humanitarian 
principles.” It is hoped that 
the delegates at Lake Success 
will demand with every 
possible emphasis that the [ 
children be sent home, and 
sent quickly. 


DEDICATION 

TJeep in the warm vale the 
village is sleeping, 

^Sleeping the firs on the bleak 
rock above; 

Nought wakes, save grateful 
hearts, silently creeping 

Up to their Lord in the might of 
their love. 

What Thou hast given to me. 
Lord, here I bring Thee, 

Odour, and light, and the magic 
of gold ; 

Feet which must follow Thee, 
lips which must sing Thee, 

Limbs which must ache for Thee 
ere they grow old. 

What Thou hast given to me. 
Lord, here I tender, 

Life of mine own life, the fruit of 
my love ; 

Take him, yet leave him me, till 
I shall render 

Count of the precious charge, 
kneeling above. 

Charles Kingsley 



Ceptember 26 marks the 200th anniversary of the birth of one 
k "' of England’s greatest sailors, Admiral Lord Collihgwood. 
It was Collingwood who opened the Battle of Trafalgar when, 
ahead of the other British ships, he sailed alone in the midst of 
the enemy’s fleet. Lord Nelson, who was a close friend, ex¬ 
claimed: “See how that noble fellow Collingwood carries his 
ship into action !-” Nelson was to fall, and Collingwood was to 
take command of the fleet. 


Highland Meeting 

Eight-year-old Anne Keay, of Perth, 
was impressed by the imposing 
figure of a Life Guards officer at a 
Highland gathering. 

NERO DID NOT 
FIDDLE 

JPor the Technicolor production 
of Quo Vadis, Dr Miklos 
Rosza is creating what may well 
prove to be the most unusual 
musical score ever used for a 
film. 

Months of research have gone 
into the preparation of the music 
and in striving for authenticity, 
and Dr Rosza will use only those 
instruments which sound like 
those believed to have been in 
existence in Nero’s time. 

This means there will be no 
piano and violins for, despite the 
familiar picture of Nero fiddling 
while Rome was burning, there 
were no bow instruments in those 
days. Instead, the instruments 
used will resemble the following: 
the aulos (a Roman double flute); 
the salpinx (a long trumpet); the 
buccina (forerunner of the 
modern horn); the bagpipe 
(which the Romans probably 
introduced into Scotland); and 
such familiar percussion instru¬ 
ments as the cymbal and tam¬ 
bourine. 

Dr Rosza has already written 
four hymns, two dance numbers, 
and several solos to be sung to 
the accompaniment of the lyre. 
These have been recorded in 
Rome. 


Tony Builds a Car 

John Anthony Lockey, a 15- 
year-old Bingley Grammar 
School boy, has made a 500 c c 
racing motor-car at home from 
second-hand parts and a quantity 
of aluminium tubing. The tubing 
forms the framework, and now 
only the bodywork remains to be 
done. 

Constructed entirely to Tony’s 
own design and financed from 
his weekly pocket-money, the car 
is all his own unaided work apart 
from some assistance with the 
welding. It is expected to develop 
a speed of between 70 and 80 
raph, and is said to respond 
beautifully to all its controls. 


WEATHER WHILE 
YOU WAIT 

^electing the right place for a 
holiday 'is easy in Boston, 
USA, for at the main railway 
station a system of coloured 
illuminated discs shows clearly 
what the weather and tempera¬ 
ture are like throughout central 
and northern New England, one 
of the most popular vacation 
areas. 


It was the nobility of Lord 
Collingwood’s character, perhaps 
even more than his skill and 
courage as a sea-fighter, that 
made Collingwood Immortal. He 
was a brave man, and he was 
also kind and just. His seamen 
loved him—he was “father ” to 
them all—and he never spared 
himself in doing all he could for 
their welfare. In a brutal age, 
there was little flogging in his 
ships. He made a practice of 
visiting every sick man, and 
would even take dainty food to 
them from his own table, denying 
himself. 

Collingwood’s fervent patriotism 
was reflected in his anxiety to 
ensure that Britain should never 
be short of good timber for her 
ships. Little did he dream that 
one day they would be built of 
steel. 

When he was at home on his 
Northumberland estate he always 


carried a pocketful of acoms 
and planted them in hedgerows, 
leaving them, as he said, to take 
their chance. Writing from his 
ship at sea he begged his wife 
to urge landowners to plant 
acorns, and, knowing that his 
own devoted gardener was -look¬ 
ing after his acorns, urged his 
daughters to: “Be kind to old 
Scott, and when you see him 
weeding my oaks, give him .a 
shilling.” 

Lord Collingwood was at sea 
for most of his 60 years, but 
through all his trials and adven¬ 
tures he dreamed of his peaceful 
home at Morpeth, and of his 
wife and family there. He was 
still at sea when he died, on 
March 7, 1810. 

They brought him home, and 
after he had lain in state at 
Greenwich he was buried in the 
crypt of St Paul’s Cathedral, 
beside his friend Lord Nelson. 


Caterpillar That Grinds Its Teeth 


writer to The Times recently 
described how a gentleman 
digging potatoes at Broxbourne, 
Hertfordshire, heard a ticking 
sound coming from under the 
leaves and found it was caused 
by a large green, blue, and yellow 
striped caterpillar, three inches 
long and as fat as his finger. 

He must have been as sur¬ 
prised as Alice when she came 
across the curmudgeonly cater¬ 
pillar who smoked a hookah and 
contradicted everything she said. 
The ticking caterpillar of Brox-_ 
bourne, however, was presumably 
Inclined to argue, too, for it was, 
writes The Tunes correspondent, 
a death’s head moth caterpillar, 
which produces a ticking noise 
by the friction of its jaws when 
disturbed. 

It certainly has*to stop ticking 
when it becomes a chrysalis, but, 
like Alice’s caterpillar, it is not 
a bit dismayed at the prospect; 
for when it becomes a moth (by 
far the largest found in Britain) 
it is able to squeak. A squeaking 
moth is more alarming than a 
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ticking caterpillar, and that may 
have something to do with the 
success of the death’s head moth 
in raiding bee hives and steal¬ 
ing the honey. The bees couid 
kill it with their stings, but may 
be overawed by the squeaks—and 
the emblem of a skull on the 
upper side of the big moth’s 
thorax! 

Blind Man’s Mercy Tour 

blind man, Mr John Wilson, 

Secretary of the British 
Empire Society for the Blind, is 
on a 10,000-mile tour of Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast to explore 
the most effective means of start¬ 
ing the Society’s work in West 
Africa. 

In Nigeria, which has about 
200,000 blind, Mr Wilson will visit 
Kano, which has a district 
entirely inhabited by blind 
people. 

At Tamale, he will visit a 
series of villages known as the 
“country of the blind,” where one 
in every 13 people is blind. 




/'“M in LJOiN/lCI A Jvl P* The Grand Union Canal at 
UvK nUrlCLMINU Paddington, known as the Pool 




Before 1855, high 
manufacturing costs ancf 
fuel difficulties severely 
limited the use of steel. 
Henry Bessemer; Hertfordshire- 
born engineer and inventor, 
made cheap steel available 
in huge guantities by his 
new, swift process 


Pioneers 


J6. HENRY BESSEMER, \ 
^ . the Steel Man 



About 1847, it was 
noticed in America 
that when a draught 
of cold air struck a 
crucible of molten iron 
the metal at once 
grew hotter instead 
of cooling : In England, 
Bessemer investigate 
this paradox independently. 




He found that oxygen 
captured and carried 
off the carbon and 
other combustibles in 
wrought iron; in short, 
by blowing'the molten 
metal with cold air, 
he made it boil to a 
higher intensity IN 
ITS OWN FUEL. 


Briefly, a Bessemer converter 
is a giant vat, pierced to 
admit a violent blast of 
air which converts the 
impurities in the iron to 
fuel — an inspiration that 
changed Steel from a luxury 
to an everyday com modi ty. 



Flower That Always Faces the Sun 


Hitch-Hiking 

Holiday 

lying from New York to 
Britain this week-end are two 
London University students— 
Gerald B. Clark, 22, and Derek 
H. Robinson, 21—who have 
made an adventurous journey 
through the United States during 
their summer vacation. 

Their American journey ings 
began on June 29 when they 
reached Chicago on an “Opera¬ 
tion Friendship ” plane with only 
six dollars in American money 
in their pockets. 

Gerald and Derek decided that 
they could learn more about 
America by travelling around 
and doing’ odd jobs than by 
spending their short stay at 
some American university as 
many of the “Operation Friend¬ 
ship ” students have been doing. 
Wise to the ways of American 
hitch-hiking, they displayed a 
banner telling all who read it 
that they were British students 

On the Radio' 

An American student had told 
them that if they were in Lexing¬ 
ton, Kentucky, by July 1 they 
could have a ride to California 
with him. They were, and thus 
reached Los Angeles, where they 
took part in a Radio Quiz pro¬ 
gramme Double or Nothing, and 
won 40 dollars prize money and 
also a hundred dollars in the 
jackpot. 

With the treasury full again 
they set off for Reno, Nevada, 
where'they stayed at a University 
of Nevada fraternity house. 
Derek also got a job ditch-digging 
and Gerald did odd jobs. Then 
they worked their way back 
north up the coast and then 
east, visiting Bozeman in Mon¬ 
tana and Yellowstone Park in 
Wyoming. Then followed the 
trip through Northern Wyoming, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Iowa to Assumption, where they 
stayed with Mrs Martha Hell- 
man, their U S sponsor. 

Their American adventure has 
yielded rich dividends in friend¬ 
ship and knowledge. Many 
American drivers who gave them 
lifts went out of their way to be 
helpful to them. They travelled 
in all 7000 miles. In one town 
they found lodging in the jail, by 
courtesy of the sheriff! 


JParmer Norman Cookson, of 
Uley, Gloucestershire, rose 
half an hour earlier than usual; 
he was curious to . see what 
happened to one of his crops as 
the sun came up. The crop is 
sunflower, of which he has five 
acres, and a wonderful sight it 
has been, with many thousands 
of flowers ten inches or so across 
making a great lake of shimmer¬ 
ing gold. ' . 

It is well known that the sun¬ 
flowers, Helianthus annuus, keeps 
its face turned to the sun. 
Farmer Cookson noticed that all 
the flowers were facing west in 


Bread That Will 
Keep 

r pns New Zealand Wheat Re¬ 
search Institute has, by care¬ 
ful selection, bred a kind of 
wheat - which produces loaves 
that will keep fresh for a week. 

This is important in New Zea¬ 
land, where the bakers, like all 
the other industrial workers 
there, work a five-day week, 
which means that week-end 
bread has to be kept for several 
days. 

The new kind of wheat is 
called the Hilgendorf variety; 
after the late Dr Hilgendorf, the 
Institute’s first director. Bread 
made of it has at the end of a 
week the freshness and quality 
of two-day-old bread made from 
other kinds of wheat. 


the evening, but he had never 
seen them turn from west to east. 
Just when -did they do it, he 
wondered, and how long did they 
take to turn completely round, 
roughly 180 degrees? 

He chose a .clear, bright morn¬ 
ing to catch the flowers at their 
sun-worship. “As soon as the 
sun’s lays touched the field,” he 
says, “the flowers began to turn. 
Within less than 30 minutes the 
whole crop had turned completely 
from west to east, ■ and it was 
noticeable that though they turn 
mostly ,on a horizontal axis 
throughout the east-to-west 
movement, they now came over 
almost vertically. It was as 
though all the -flowers were 
operated by some invisible 
mechanism. You could almost 
watch them move.” 

Perhaps Farmer Cookson then 
remembered the lines in the 
song: 

As the sunfloiver turns on her 

god, when he sets, ■ 

The same look that she turned 

ivhen he rose. 

The commercial sunflower 
makes a heavy head of bloom in 
the ripening stage, _ and it is 
wonderful to think 'how much 
energy must have been kindled 
in the field by the rays of the 
sun. The total weight-of the crop 
probably would be between three 
and five tons. 

It is good to know that our 
farmers have grown more sun¬ 


flower this year, for it is a most 
valuable crop, yielding precious 
oil, proteins, and vitamins, and 
making excellent food for 
poultry, cattle, and man. The 
kernels are now made into a 
variety of new foods which are 
quite appetising as well as health¬ 
giving. 

In the past, Britain has spent 
many millions of pounds on 
imported sunflovver produce from 
Argentina. Yet the crop grows 
better, and gives a higher yield 
to the acre, in some parts of 
Britain than anywhere else in 
the world. 


Peter Gets a New 
Mother 

young rabbit, whose name 
must surely be Peter, was 
lucky not long ago at Yarmouth, 
Isle of Wight, where he lives. 

His mother, doubtless, solemnly 
warned him against going to play 
with that family of kittens, how¬ 
ever much fun they seemed to 
be having. The kittens might 
be harmless, but look at their 
mother: “Two of your size 
would just make a breakfast for 
her.” 

But when Mrs Rabbit went 
out, Peter entirely disregarded 
her advice and went straight off 
to play with the kittens. For¬ 
tune favoured him. The mother 
cat has adopted him—but now he 
has to do as he’s told. 


’he Children’s Newspaper, September 23. 1950 

The Secret of 
Britain’s Jets 

JJritain leads the world in jet 
propulsion, and our lead is 
largely due to a new metal alloy 
used in the construction of jet 
engines. 

This alloy has been on the 
secret list for a long time, but 
now its name, at any rate, can 
be mentioned. It is called 
Nimonic 90. 

The first alloy used in jet- 
propulsion development soon 
after the war was known as 
Nimonic 75. It was such a scarce 
commodity that filing scrapings 
were kept in special canisters for 
return to the makers! 

But this Nimonic material was 
the answer to the needs of 
Sir Frank Whittle and those who 
followed with gas-turbine experi¬ 
ments. Its use was rigidly 
controlled by 'the Ministry of 
Supply and only firms high in 
priority were allowed to use it. 

The second alloy that followed 
was known as Nimonic 80. This 
gave Britain a great advantage 
and supremacy in jet-engine 
development. 

The new Nimonic 90 is said to 
be tougher by about ten per cent 
than the two previous alloys, 
and superior to anything pro¬ 
duced elsewhere. In operation it 
can withstand a temperature of 
1000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Although several countries are 
now producing De Havilland and 
Rolls-Royce gas-turbine engines 
under licence, the production of 
Nimonic remains a British secret 
process. 


UP A TREE 

party touring in a car in 
the northern part of the 
Kruger Game Reserve came 
upon a strange sight the other 
day: a duiker (antelope) ewe 
was in the road, her feet firmly 
planted in the ground, her horns 
angrily lowered, as she faced a 
hyena. 

Looking up into a nearby tree, 
the tourists saw the explanation 
of the antelope’s unusual ferocity 
—a baby duiker was high up in a 
forked branch, while Mother was 
valiantly keeping the enemy at 
bay. 


THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN—Picture Version of Browning’s Famous Poem (2) 



Into the street the Piper stept, Smiling first a little 
smile, As if he knew what magic slept In his quiet 
pipe the while ; Then, like a musical adept, 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, And 
green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, And 
ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, You 
heard as if an army muttered; And the muttering 
grew to a grumbling ; And the grumbling grew 
to a mighty rumbling; And out of the houses 
the rats came tumbling. 


Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats. 
Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, Fathers, 
mothers, uncles, cousins. Cocking tails and 
pricking whiskers, Families by tens and dozens. 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives, Followed the 
Piper for their lives. From street to street he 
piped advancing, And step by step they followed 
dancing. Until they came to the River Wesar, 
Wherein ail plunged and perished. 


You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple. 
“Go," cried the Mayor, “and get long 
poles l Poke out the nests and block up -the 
holes ! Consult with carpenters and builders, 
And leave in our town not even a trace Of the 
rats I ”—when suddenly, up the face Of the 
Piper perked in the market-place, With a 
First, if you please, my thousand guilders I ” 
A thousand guilders ! The Mayor looked blue. 


To pay this sum to a wandering fellow With a 
gipsy coat of red and yellow! “Beside,’’ 
quoth the Mayor with a knowing wink, “ Our 
business was done at the river’s brink ; We saw 
with our eyes the vermin sink, And what's dead 
can't come to life, I think. But as for the 
guilders, what we spoke Of them, as you very 
well know, was in joke. Beside, our losses have 
made us thrifty. A thousand guilders ! Come, 
take fifty! " 


Next week we see how the Pied Piper repays the Anayor for his miserly trick 
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Another complete new story of 

Morgan of the Mounties 

A MATCH FOR 
£ LEM 

by Frank S. Pepper 


“ T T ello, Lem! Not going to 

I—I the fair?” exclaimed 

-*• 1 Corporal Tim Morgan 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
police as he climbed out of his 
car and crossed the yard towards 
Chad Bryce’s farmhouse. 

Lem Bryce was a brawny, sun- 
bronzed lad of 16. He was so tall 
and muscular that if Corporal 
Tim hadn’t seen him grow up 
from a tot he might easily have 
taken him for a fully-grown man. 

Lem made no answer. His 
tanned face flushed darker and 
he went on chopping wood 
viciously. 

“I passed your brother Joe on 
the road. He was going to the 
fair,” Corporal Tim remarked 
chattily. 

“Joe’s older than me,” growled 
Lem, swinging his axe angrily. 

“But everybody in Hemlock 
Valley gets to the annual fair- 
men, women, and nippers,” 
argued Tim with a grin. 

Lem threw the axe down and 
turned on the corporal in sudden 
fury. 

“It’s no business of yours,. 
Corporal Tim,” he said hotly, 
“but if you must know, the reason 
why I’m not at the fair is that 
I haven’t got any money. Dad 
never gives me any. He says I’m 
not old enough. If it wasn’t for 
Ma I’d leave home.” 

“Sorry I spoke,” muttered Tim 
unhappily. “Is your Dad in?” 

“Up to the house,” growled 
Lem,, returning to his wood¬ 
chopping. 

(^orporal Tim found Chad 
Bryce in the farmhouse’ 
kitchen. Chad had the repu¬ 
tation for being a hard, narrow 
man, mean and fond of driving 
a close bargain. He had come to 
Hemlock Valley as a young man, 
determined to wrest a living 
from the land. For years it had 
been a fierce struggle. He had 
lived a spartan, frugal life qnd 
had worked relentlessly. Now, 
■with his two sons to help him, 
the farm was flourishing, but the 
thrifty habits of a lifetime still 
clung to him. 

“Just dropped by to warn you 
to be on your guard if any 
stranger comes around trying to 
sell you horses. They may be 
stolen,” warned Tim. 

“Should I be likely to be buying 
horses?” growled Chad. “The 
way things are, I’d think twice 
before buying a horseshoe. 
Money’s tight.” 

Tim chuckled. Chad always 
talked as if he was down to his 
last dollar. 

“Saw Lem as I came in,” the 
corporal remarked. “You should 
be proud of him, Chad. He’s 
growing into a fine man. Seems 
only the other day that Lem and 
Joe were nippers, going to school, 
but it was really quite a while 
ago, before I went off to join the 
Mounties?” 

“What are you trying to say, 
Tim?” demanded Chad. 

“Chad, you aren’t treating the 
lad right. He’s doing a man’s job 
now, and he ought to be treated 


like a man. Why don’t you* pay 
him a wage?” 

“Pay him a wage? A bit of a 
boy and my own son?” stormed 
Chad. “He’ll get a wage when 
he’s eighteen, same as Joe.” 

“Now listen, Chad——” 

“You’ve said more than 
enough!” cried Chad. "Just 
because you’re an old family 
friend doesn’t give you cause to 
tell me how to bring. up my 
family. You ’tend to your affairs. 
Corporal Tim, and I’ll ’tend to 
mine.” 

“Sorry, Chad, I’ll be going,” 
Tim said quietly. 

J-£e returned to his car and 
continued his round of the 
Valley. He found few people at 
home, as almost everyone had 
gone to the fair, but it was 
several hours later when he 
reached the Mountie post. 

To his surprise he saw a horse 
tethered to the rail. He recog¬ 
nised it as belonging to Chad 
Bryce. 

Chad himself was waiting, on 
the porch. His face looked lined 
and grey. 

“Tim, I’m in big trouble,” he 
said heavily. “Lem’s run off. 
Took some money out of my desk, 
and bolted.” 

“He did? Stole money?” ex¬ 
claimed Tim. “You w'ant him 
arrested?” 

iJ'im wasn’t altogether surprised 

at the news. He had been 
expecting something of the kind 
to happen. He had realised for 
some time that Lem wouldn’t 
much longer put up with being 
treated like a small boy, and the 
fair had brought things to a 
head. The thing that had 
caused Tim most worry was how 
Chad would take the break when 
it came. He had always been 
such a hard, stubborn man. 

“ Arrested? ” gasped Chad. 
“Tim, it doesn’t have to come to 
that, does it? I just want him 
brought back, that’s all. I want 
to tell him I’m sorry.” 

“Sorry?” echoed Tim. 

“Remember how we talked 
this afternoon? ” asked Chad 
unhappily. “It made me see 
things differently. I’ve been no 
kind of father to those boys, 
Tim. I’ve never tried to see 
things their way. I never had 
any money when I was young, 
and I didn’t see why Lem should 
want any either. Guess it’s so 
long ago I’d kind of forgotten 
how much I wanted to be able 
to go to fairs when I was six¬ 
teen. ” 

“Sure I’ll do my best to bring 
him back,” Tim promised. “In 
a way I feel that I’m to blame, 
asking Lem why he wasn’t at the 
fair and making him feel that 
he was being treated differently 
from everyone else. Does Joe 
know where he is?” 

“I haven’t seen him, either,” 
Chad confessed. “Someone up 
the fair told him u 7 hat had hap¬ 
pened, and Joe went off, worried 
out of his life about Lem. If 
anything happens, Tim, it’ll be 


my fault. I drove him to it by 
being so doggone stubborn. If 

only you could bring him back 
»> 

Tim clapped him on the 
shoulder. 

"Don’t worry, Chad. I think 
I know where to look for him,” 
he smiled. 

A little while later Tim was 
paddling down the creek in 
his canoe. He went through 
some shallow rapids and then 
came to a quiet backwater where 
a rocky bluff enclosed a shingle 
beach. 

Tim pulled his canoe up on to 
the shingle, and walked with 
crunching steps towards the 
mouth of a cave. 

Ducking his head to enter he 
saw someone sitting on a boulder. 
It was Joe Bryce. 

“Thought I’d And you here, 
Joe. Remembered how you and 
Lem used to play Indians here 
when you were kids,” he 
chuckled. "Where is Lem?” 

“How should I know?” Joe 
asked angrily. “Miles away 
from here, I expect. I just came 
down here to think things over. 
You can’t blame Lem for what 
happened. He only took a little 
of what he was entitled to-” 

Tim was sniffing the air. He 
could smell fresh tobacco smoke. 
He studied the cave. The floor 
was clean save for two cigarette 
stubs and a spent match. The 
stubs didn’t prove anything. Joe 
could have smoked them both. 

Tim drew out a packet of 
cigarettes and offered them to 
Joe. 

“Smoke?” he asked. 

He patted all his pockets as if 
feeling for matches. 

“Light?” he requested. 

Joe, scowling and silent, pro¬ 
duced a petrol lighter, and 
thumbed the wheel. 

“Turn out your pockets, Joe,” 
Tim said. 

“Why should I?” Joe asked 

angrily. “Go ahead and arrest 

me if you’ve any reason, Mister 
Policeman, but don’t order me 
around.” 

“ I didn’t come here to arrest 
anyone, and don’t you talk that 
way to me, Joe Bryce,” Tim said 
quietly. “You’ll do as I say. 

Big as you are, I’m still capable 
of whaling the tar out of you the 
way I used to when you used to 
cheek the schoolmarm. ” ’ 

Scowling, Joe emptied his 
pockets. He produced some 
string, a clasp knife, some 
crumpled cigarettes, a handker¬ 
chief and a doorkey. 

“That the lot?” asked Tim. 

Joe nodded wordlessly. 

“Lem’s around here some¬ 
where. Go and call him,” Tim 

instructed. 

Joe just scowled at the floor, 
and didn’t budge. 

“ All right, ” grunted Tim. 

He went to the mouth of the 
cave and spoke in a very loud 
voice. 

“Joe Bryce, I’m putting you 
under arrest. Looks to me as if 
you and Lem were in this to¬ 
gether, arid as Lem has bolted 
you’ll have to pay the penalty 
for both of you.” 

There was a hurried scram¬ 
bling sound, and Lem came 
sliding down from the top of the 
bluff. 

“Leave Joe out of this!” he 
cried. “He was only trying to 
help me. I’m the one you 
want!” 

Continued on page 10 
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Peroxide Solid Dentifrice 
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class stationers, toy 
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There’s nothing like bold, clear handwriting 
for making a good impression on an 
examiner! A Blackbird pen not only has 
a 14-ct. gold nib that writes quickly and 
clearly but the whole pen is constructed to 
stand up to long, hard wear. It’s at a price 
you can afford too! In black, green, blue 
or grey. Price 14/8 (inch tax). 

* Ask your stationer to show you some 

the Blackbird PEN 

MADE BY THE SWAN PEN PEOPLE 

mabie, todd &. co. ltd. 41 park Street, London, w.i (Administration only) 

Service Depots and Showrooms : no New Bond Street, London, W.i 

55 Cheapsidc, London, E.C.2, and 3 Exchange Street. Manchester, t _ 


Improve your Football by reading 

CONSTRUCTIVE 

FOOTBALL 


A. H. FABIAN and 

Derby County F.C., and English 
Amateur International 

Over 100 action photographs 


TOM WHITTAKER 

Secretary-Manager, 

The Arsenal F.C. 

8s. 6d. net 


We set out in this book to help you play together a» a team ; how to cover up when 
the opposition is on the attack and how to start and carry out those storming movements 
that get the goals. There are over 100 pictures of the stars in action. Make sure to 
get this book and so be on. the way to winning those matches. 

From all booksellers and bookstalls 
EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., 41 MADDOX STREET, LONDON, W.I. 


What a difference 
a good box of 
paints makes! 


J® i® ' ' 'in. 

JUi?/ 'attS? j 



If you use colours that are clear, true and 
easy to work, and have brushes that keep 
their shape, you will get so much more 
pleasure out of colouring. That’s why 
you’ll appreciate the “Ariel” Colour Box 
with twelve pans of your favourite water 
colours, together «with a very good brush— 
all made by winsor & newton, who make 
colours and brushes for famous artists all 
over the world. Instead of this fine box 
being in the usual black finish it is available 
in tour most attractive shades—pink. red. 
blue, and gold, price 6/-. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD., 
Wealdstone , Harrow, Middlesex. 
Also at New York and Svdnev. N.S. IV. 
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An organisation which in the 
past 100 years has- made the 
Mouth of the River Tyne into 
the fourth greatest seaport in 
Britain, celebrated its centenary 
on September 20. It is the Tyne 
Improvement Commission. 

It started its work when the 
estuary of this great river of 
trade was so shallow and strewn 
with sandbanks that small 
passenger steamers carried a 
fiddler to entertain those on 
board when the vessel was stuck 
aground at low tide. He played 
his tunes till the tide turned. 
Now the value of the merchan¬ 
dise carried in and out of the 
Tyne ports from Newcastle to 
the sea is something like 
£50,000,000 a year. 

Newcastle, which gave us the 
expression “taking coals to New¬ 
castle,” was a place of export 
trade in the 13th century, and 
George Stephenson established 
engine works there in 1823. But 
even in his day it was possible to 
wade across the river at New¬ 
castle. and a drawing shows boats 
in the middle of the Tyne unload¬ 
ing goods into carts with horses 
only up to their knees in water! 


When the Commission began 
its work, vessels still recklessly 
emptied their ballast into the 
river, making it shallower still, 
and no-one attempted to main¬ 
tain a navigable passage by 
dredging. Also, the mouth of the 
estuary ivas a dangerous place in 
gales, and 30 vessels lay wrecked 
in a heap after a storm in 1851. 

To widen and deepen the river 
and build great breakwaters at 
its mouth was the Commission's 
task, but at first it encountered 
fierce opposition from Newcastle, 
which had the ancient right to 
receive shipping dues and was 
supposed to use the money to 
keep the river navigable. New¬ 
castle feared the growth of rival 
ports downstream. 

After a long struggle the 
Commission succeeded triumph¬ 
antly in its huge task, and they 
made the Tyne estuary one of 
the best and safest harbourages 
on our coast, where there have 
grown the ports of Tynemouth, 
North and South Shields, Jarrow, 
Wallsend, Hebburn, Walken 
Gateshead, and Newcastle itself. 


MORGAN OF THE MOUNTIES 


HISTORIC COSTUME 
PAINTING BOOKS 

.A complete series of 15 
contains costume figures 
of men and women to copy 
and colour. Every period 
in English History from 
a.d. 450 to 1914. Sold 
by Art Shops, Stationers, 
Booksellers, price 2/- each. 


Continued from page 9 
tpiM began to chuckle. 

“You’re a couple of young 
jugheads. You’ve both behaved 
badly and I hope you’re properly 
sorry, but surely you don’t think 
your Dad would have you ar¬ 
rested? He’s off his head with 
worry-” 

“I was sorry the moment I’d 
done it, but I hadn’t the pluck 
to go back and say so,” Lem ad¬ 
mitted, shamefaced. 

“Then you come with me and 
say it right now,” Tim com-, 
manded. “Your Dad has a few 
things on his mind, too. You be 
patient, and listen. This little 
affair should have cleared the 

j- BEDTIME CORNER- 

In the Nick of Time 

TI AVE >’ ou seen my school 
' .satchel, Mummie?” asked 
Joyce. 

“No, dear,” said Mummie. 
“Not since your holiday.” 

“Holiday!” exclaimed Joyce. 
“I remember. Harry borrowed 
it when he went hiking.” 

But her brother could not- 
remember what had hap¬ 
pened to the satchel. 

“Look!” said Harry, as 
Joyce’s face fell. “I still have 
some pocket-money I didn’t 
spend in the hols. I was 
going to buy a model aero¬ 
plane with it; but I lost the 
satchel so I must replace it. 
You have the money and get 
a new one.” 

That afternoon Joyce and 
Mummie went off to the shops 
for a new satchel. They were 
just inspecting some when 
Harry came dashing into the 
. shop. 

“Have you bought it yet?” ■ 
he panted, and beamed when 
he saw they had not. 

“The satchel came by post 
after you left,” he explained. 
“A man found it in a cove 
and sent it to the address 
in the satchel.” 

So Harry got his aeroplane 
after all. “But it was a close 
shave,” he said afterwards. 
“I’m jolly well going to be 
more careful in future.” 



&■ W.D 

SIGNALLING OUTFIT 

Complete with Lamp, Stand, Morse Key, spare 
filters, etc., in metal case 84* X By X 8* 
Lamp alone worth double the price. Easily 
converted into Spot Lamp, 
etc. Spare Bulb 1/3 each. tu : '"WA 

Write Jor free List. 


Fulham Road, 


l7Z>. * ™ l i 
.Post _1IS. 

London, S.W. 6 


THE GAME OF 


“TABLE SOCCERS 


The Replica of 
Association Football 



air in the Bryce household. I 
sure hope so. I’ve quite enough 
to do in Hemlock Valley without 
settling family quarrels.” 1 
“ I don’t know what we’d do 
without you, Tim,” confessed 
Joe. . “But what made you so 
sure I knew where Lem was? ” 
“The spent match, of course,” 
Tim smiled. “It must have 
come out of a box. But where 
was the box? You hadn’t got 
one. It wasn’t in the cave. 
Someone had brought it and 
taken it out again. Who else 
could it be, but Lem?” 

Another adventure of Moryan of 
the Monnties trill appear in next 
teeele’s V X, Order your copy now. 


AUTUMN 

fHERE are mushrooms in 
the meadows, and a 
mist hangs in the air. 

Gossamer and thistledown are 
floating everywhere. 

The leaves are changing 
colour now, to crimson, 
gold, and brown; 

While in the hazel coppice, 
ripened nuts are tumbling 
down. 

There are berries in the hedge¬ 
rows, trees are swaying 
in the breeze ; 

The swallows and the cuckoos 
have departed overseas. 

Small woodland folk are busy, 
storing acorns, seeds, and 
grain 

To live on through the Winter, 
until Spring returns again. 

Dolly’s First Lesson 


NO DICE . ( Played with 22 minia- 

NO RLrtwiNn tur ° men, ball and 
HO BLOWING goals A) | the thrilu 

NO CARDS / of real Football! I 
no on ik rtrse* Dribbling, corner and 
OK BOARDS i penalty kicks, offsido, 

A GAME OF S°al saves, injuries, 
m UMmt Uf- etc colours of all 
SKILL league clubs available. I 

Send stamp for full details and Order 
Form to 

P. A. ADOLPH 
17 The Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

ALL DIFFERENT STAMP 
PACKETS 

50 IRAQ. 2/6 

25 MALTA .. 2/6 

25 NEWFOUNDLAND .. 2/3 

50 NEW ZEALAND .. 2/6 

50 AIRMAILS .. 2/9 

50 CHILE. 1/9 

100 CHINA. 1/6 

100 GREECE .. .. SI- 

50 IRAN. 2/4 

50 LUXEMBOURG SI- 

100 RUSSIA SI- 

100 U.S.A. COMMEMS. .. 7/8 

POST EXTRA under 2/C. List of 
Packets and Accessories free on request. 

Stamp Collectors’ Corner, 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 

MORE STAMP BARGAINS 

Here are some more specially selected stamp 
packets at bargain prices. They are strongly 
recommended: I 

100 different AUSTRIA'.2/6 

100 different BELGIUM.3/- 

10 different BRITISH GUIANA .. 1/6 

10 different BURMA.1/6 

35 different CANADA.1/6 ; 

20 different ALGERIA .2/- 

200 different ALL WORLD .. .. 3/6 

25 different EGYPT .2/- 

or the eight packets containing 500 stamps 
for 16/6 including postage. Cash with order. 

Order promptly to make sure of getting them 
and ask for a selection of our World Famous 
Approval Sheets > 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

Dept. 556, South Hackney, London, E.9. 
England. Established 1880 


9 f R la SSs. FREE 

(NOT OFFERED BEFORE) 

3 fine sets, all unused and Tree to cbllec-’ 
tors requesting Amazing Approvals. Send • 
3d. to cover my postage. Why not join 
“THE CODE STAMP CLUB ”? Sub. 
1/-. You receive a Badge, Membership 
Card with Code and*list of fine gifts. 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 74. 

CANTERBURY. Kent. 


S. RHODESIA] C D C C I 

ROYAL VISIT SET T It C C ■ 

The complete, mint, very scarce, bi- 
coloured set issued by Sthn. Rhodesia in 
1947 to commemorate the visit of.the 
ROYAL FAMILY is FREE to all who 
request bargain discount Approvals 
and enclose 2 Id. postage. Hundreds of 
my customers have had this set—why not you ? 

JOHN A. STONE (C 6), 

264 Meadow I.ane, ALFRETON, Derby 


Sift 


FREE 


Here is a large 
mint stamp in 
beautiful colours 
from LIBERIA 
depicting Matilda 
Newport FIRING 
A CANNON in defence of Monrovia in 1822. 
In addition we give y6u also FREE an 
attractive stamp from HAYTI, of FLAGS, 
CANNON, etc., also BOLIVIA— GENERAL 
JOSE BALLIVIAN leading a CAVALRY 
CHARGE at the battle of Ingavi. Send 
at once for this exciting packet, it is 
absolutely FREE to alt sending 2jd. 
postage and requesting Approvals. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C N) 
NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. 
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This book makes 
every walk an 
ADVENTURE 





TTUNT the wild flower and 
j ■*" A keep it beautiful and 
colourful for ever ! This new 
book brings an exciting hobby 
; up-to-date. How, where and when 
!to find 38 attractive, common 
iwild flowers—and how to press 
them and mount them, told in 24 
‘illustrated pages by S. Francis 
Blackwell. A full colour portrait 
of each flower makes naming 
them easy, and a special drying 
paper section in the book gives 
you the means to press your speci¬ 
mens as soon as you get home. 
--- - - 3/6 from all 

n«I!J RE i/ C i R f P booksellers or 
BOOK. Ideal for if any difficulty, 

R 1 °" cr 3 19 post free 
pressings—1/6 f rom - 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD. 

(Dept. 75), 5 Dowgate Hill, London E.C.4 
i Tel.: CENtral 5329 


Are You a' Mushroom 
Spotter ? 

“WILD LIFE” 

(AUTUMN INUMBER) 

Now on Sale, contains a fascinating 
Prize Competition for Mushroom Spotters , 
which every child should see, also 

BIRD AND ANIMAL 
PICTURES 

I 1/9 post free, from 

WILD LIFE PUBLICATIONS, 
I 58 MADDOX ST., LONDON, W.l 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Call or write for PRICE LIST (Id.) 

A. N. BECK & SONS, 

(Dept. C N) 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.I6 



This complete boy’s Angler’s 
Set is really AMAZING 
VALUE. Comprises well-finished 3 -piece 
brass ferruled varnished Rod, approx. 
6 ft. long with brass eyes, Line, Hooks, 
Weights, well-balanced Float and Bait 
Box. The materials were purchased 
before the enormous rise, enabling us 
to offer it at the remarkably low price 
of 5/6 (post 6 d). Send 6 /-P.O. to: 

Wm. PENN. LTD. (Dept. CW/12), 
585 High Rd., Finchley, London, N.12. 



Heroic Youth 

The Fight in the Forest,' by 
Victor Eloy (Robert Hale, Ts 6d), 
’■Jhis- is a first-hand account of 
young men in the Belgian 
Maquis.- It describes the hard life 
in the woods in winter, clashes 
with German soldiers, and long 
days and nights without food 
when seven of them were hunted 
by troops, dogs, and aircraft. The 
.author was only 16 when he 
'joined the underground move¬ 
ment, but in spite of his harrow¬ 
ing experiences he never lost 
faith in the ultimate victory of 
good over evil, and his book is a 
noble tribute to the courage of 
Belgian youth. 

Strange Adventure 

Saturday Adventure, by John 
Pudney (Bodley Head, 7s 6d ). 
rjpwo boys exploring a hidden 
quarry stumble across the 
secrets of Z camp, a sinister 
organisation which plans the 
destruction of mankind. After 
amazing underground adventures, 
in which, they are joined by two 
prisoners, a professor and his 
son, they sabotage the works and 
escape miraculously ' to tell the 
rest of the world. 

Talking Dog 

Macduff, by Alison Uttley (Faber, 
7s 6d ). 

TyJAcDUFF is a Scottie pup, a 
lovable little rascal who, 
quite apart from being useful 
about the house, is gifted with 
the power of speech. At least, his 
owner can understand all he has 
to say, and so do the birds. As 
Macduff goes prancing through 
puppyhood he has some astonish¬ 
ing adventures with witches and 
dragons and—a unicorn. A truly 
delightful tale. 

New Note in Fiction 

The Musical Detectives, by Irene 
Gass and R. J. McGregor ( Oxford- 
University Press, 7s 6d). 

cohere are many kinds of 
detective work, and searchers 
after knowledge get as many 
thrills as CID men. In this 
book, a nice blending of fact and 
fiction, Deborah and Jeremy 
Knott, on holiday in a Somerset 
village, certainly get plenty of 
excitement and new knowledge 
while helping the Dutch Dr Groot 
in his research into the origins of 


A B ook For Bird-Lovers 

Ulla Britt and the Birds, by 
Laurens Sargent (University of 
London Press, 6s). 

delightful story about a 
Swedish girl who loves to 
take peeps into the lives of the 
forest creatures, and to share 
Nature’s secrets. In a foreword 
to the book Mr James Fisher, the 
well-known naturalist, writes : “I 
have read ... a lot about the 
birds of Sweden. None of it has 
made me specially want, to go 
there. But now I want to go ...” 

Crazy Ballooning 

The 21 Balloons, by William Pene 
du B ois ( Robert Hale, 10s 6d). 

rjhns is a highly original and 
entertaining story, full of 
fun and strange fancy. It tells 
of the incredible adventures of 
the incredible Professor William 
Continued in next column 


Jeremy Collier, 
Stormy Petrel 

^ remarkable man whom only 
England could have bred was 
born at Stow-cum-Quy, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, on September 23 just 
300 years ago. He was Jeremy 
Collier, a high-church clergyman 
who was a staunch supporter of 
the Stuarts and refused allegi¬ 
ance to William and Mary. 

A pamphlet Collier wrote after 
the flight of James II led to his 
imprisonment in Newgate for 
some months, and later he 
cailsed anger by rejoicing over 
British military reverses. But the 
act which set the whole country 
ringing with indignation was 
when he set out to the gallows 
with two men who had planned 
to assassinate King William, and 
pronounced absolution on them, 
as though attempting to murder 
the king were not a crime. 

After this he went into hiding 
and was outlawed. 

Master of Sarcasm 

The Government, however, 
acted generously and, ignoring 
Collier’s presence in London, per¬ 
mitted him to publish pamphlets 
and history. He was a brilliant 
writer, and Macaulay called him 
“a great master of sarcasm, a 
great master of rhetoric.” In 
1679 came his Short View of the 
Immorality and Projaneness of 
the English Stage, in which he 
did not hesitate to attack the 
leading English dramatists—Van¬ 
brugh, Wycherley, Congreve, even 
Dryden. 

This work led to his being for¬ 
given even by many of those who 
violently disagreed with his 
politics; one Presbyterian sent 
him 20 guineas, and the king 
himself, who is said to have 
stopped all proceedings against 
him as an outlaw, renewed an 
order against “plays contrary to 
religion and good manners.” 

Jeremy Collier died in 1726, 
holding his unorthodox political 
opinions to the last. 

C N Bookshelf —contd 

Waterman Sherman, who had 
been teaching at a boys’ school 
for 40 years “and was thoroughly 
tired of the idea.” 

Neither Gulliver nor Baron 
Munchausen had stranger ex¬ 
periences than the Professor in 
the three weeks between his 
leaving San Francisco in a 
fantastic balloon and being 
picked up in the Atlantic, cling¬ 
ing to 20 deflated baloons. 

The author allows invention to 
run riot, and his illustrations are 
as gay and ingenious as his story, 
which won a prize in America for 
the year’s “most distinguished 
contribution to literature for 
children.” 

Other Books Received 

eiIhe World's Airways and How 
x They Work (Odhams Press, 
8s 6d). 

Alice in Starland, by Fay 
McGregor (Marvin Hart, 5s). 

The Graphic Bible, by Lewis 
Browne (Independent Press, 8s Gd). 

The Guide Gift Book (Girl 
Guides Association, 6s 6d). 

Your Local Buildings, by Kath¬ 
leen Harston and Elizabeth Davis 
(Allen & Unwin, 4s-6d). 

How to Recognise Garden 
Flowers, by George H. Garside 
(Brockhampton Press, 3s 6d). 

Christine, Air Hostess, by Mary 
Weston (Hutchinsons, 5s). 
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tells you * how to model 
your own electric launch 
* how to model your 
own battleshipand many 
other models. 51- net. 

with 53 line illustrations 
and 4 full colour plates. 


A REALLY SMASHING FIVE BOBS’ WORTH 

For Boys For Girls 

Boys of Pendlecliffe The Three at 

School St. Christophers 


SID. G. HEDGES 


D. V. O’BRIEN 


A School Coes to 

The Headmaster’s Son Scotland 

TOM HOLLAND MARJORIE CLEVES 

All J/- net 

HUTCHINSON’S CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
HUTCHINSON HOUSE, LONDON, W.l 
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| The Worlds Greatest Bookshop § 



New and secondhand Books | 

on every subject. Stock of 
three million volumes. 

| 119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 | 
j§ Gerrarcl 5660 (16 lines ) Open 9-6 ( inc. Sats.) I 
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The Sign of 
the Alpine Rose 

The Jillles family—Mandy, Prue, 

Tim and, of course, ‘ J.D.’—spend a 
lioliday in Austria, and find new and 
exciting adventures in this story by 

■ MALCOLM 

SAVIL/L/E 

This is the fourth book about the Jillies. (7s. 6d.) 
Why not ivrite for a leaflet that ivill tell you all 
about them and their adventures ? 

Lutterworth Press, 4* Bouveric Street, London, E.C.4 
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The Bran Tub 


Man of Action 


RODDY 



“If you took a photograph 
you could trace it!” 




Tune 


II E was applying for work with 
another firm. 


“What were you at Blank’s?’’ 
asked the manager. 

“I was a doer, sir.” 

“And what might that be?” 

“Well, the manager would tell 
the clerk to do something; the 
clerk would tell me to do it; and 
as there was nobody for me to 
tell I’d do it myself.” 
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Riddle My Name 

M Y first’s in glade, not clear¬ 
ing; 

My next’s in stride and pace; 
My third’s in shorn and shear¬ 
ing; 

My fourth’s in hunt, not chase; 
My fifth’s in snipe, not plover; 
My last’s in roast, not burn. 

“Did wrong,” you’ll now discover. 
Gives this boy quite a turn! 

Answer next week 


Last Week's Answers 


A Helping Hand 

A KIND-HEARTED fellow 
** named Giles 
Would roam round the country 
for miles. 

Assisting plump toads 
To crawl over rough roads. 

And helping small mice to climb 
stiles. 


Our “prodigy” of the piano and 
banjo was demonstrating his talents. 

So Simple ! 

'JHvice ten are six of us, 

Six are but three of us. 
Nine are but four of us; 

What can we possibly be? 
Would von know more, of us? 
Twelve are but six of us, 

Five are but four, do you see? 

Answer next week 


then' 


Doing Things 

Ralf h Waldo Emerson, the 
American philosopher, once 
had to take a calf into a barn. 

He pushed from behind and his 
son Edward pulled from the 
front, but the heifer resisted with 
calm obstinacy. The pale face of 
the sage reddened and perspira¬ 
tion gathered on his forehead. 

Then an Irish girl came by. 
With an amused glance she put a 
finger into the animal’s mouth, 
which at once followed her into 
the barn. 

Recording this in his journal, 
Emerson observed: I like people 
who can do things. 


Hard To Please 

J^ittle Derek was having his 
first experience of school. 
“And how do you like going to 
school?” asked his aunt. 

“Well, I like going and I like 
coming back,” said Derek; “but 
I’m -not so sure about the time 
in between.” 

Curious Word 

0an you think of an English 
word of one -syllable that 
becomes a word of two syllables 
if two letters be taken away from 
it? 

Answer next week 


CURLS’ 


design 


Handsome 

on leather 4211 


BOYS’ 

MODELS 


hape 


Rectangular 

on leather 56'6 


Round ihape with luminous 

model w 11 models ab'b . , . ea .‘. h :: 39'- 

Post and Packing 9d. exti-a on all models. 

P leas e state If over 10 years old, when larger strap will be sent. 

All models have handsome chromium 
case. Swi&s leVer movement, and 
unbreakable glass. 


Cgrbcl 


SWISS WATCHES 


Call at our showrooms or send remittance by Registered Post, or C.O.D. 

Only obtainable from Sole Selling Agents : 

C. R. HENRY (SALES) LTD. 73, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.l 

Showrooms 3rd Floor 


The “Jolly Jacko Jig ” was the title 
he gave to his tune. 


Do You Know That. . .? 


'J’romso, in Norway, is probably 
the warmest place in the 
world for its latitude. It is 
40 degrees Fahrenheit warmer 
than the average for places so 
far North. 


Farmer Gray Explains 

Young ' Hedgehogs. “Baby 
hedgehogs!” cried Ann ekeitedlv, 

“Don’t they look funny!” 
chuckled her brother Don, watch¬ 
ing the young urchins amble 
along. 

“They looked considerably fun¬ 
nier several weeks ago,” remarked 
Farmer Gray, joining the 
children. “Hedgehogs are born 
blind and their spines are soft 
and white at first. Gradually 
these harden' and turn darker; 
hedgehogs are about a month old 
before they can roll into a ball. 
It is then that they leave the nest 
to wander abroad seeking food.” 

“Do hedgehogs have nests?” 
asked Ann in surprise. 

“Yes; they are usually in a 
thicket, and built of dried leaves, 
grass, and moss,” replied the 
farmer. “Hedgehogs pair for 
life.” 


r jhi£ waters of the Red Sea are 
five times as salt as those of 
the Baltic Sea. 


orth of the Arctic Circle in 
Siberia, wild geese are hunted 
when they are moulting and are 
unable to fly. Thousands are 
killed and dumped into heaps 
where they are left .to freeze. 
They thus become a store of food 
to be eaten at a later date. 


Qn the Amazon tides are per¬ 
ceptible as far inland as 
Obidos, over 600 miles up the 
river. 


Tn parts of the Dogger Bank the 
water may be only 60 feet 
deep. Yet some of the Norwegian 
fiords are 4000 feet deep. 


Quite So 

^Teacher was reminding the 
class of the great inventions 
and discoveries that have been 
made this century. 

When he had finished he asked 
young Dick to name one im¬ 
portant thing that we did not 
have last century. 

“Me, sir,” replied Dick. 



September Halves 

Qix famous people whose birth 
* or death anniversaries fall in 
September are hidden here. They 
are: a great Latin poet, an 
18th-century essayist, a leader of 
prison reform, an admiral, a civil 
engineer, and a Bohemian com¬ 
poser. - 

NELNEL 
STERAK 
. VIRARD ' 

DVOGIL 

HOWSON 

BRUELE 

Can you match up the heads 
and tails? Answer next ti-eeh 


He's a Brick 


H|]he Spartans of Greece were 
born and bred to be soldiers, 
contemptuous of fear or danger. 
It was a king of Sparta who was 
most probably the originator of 
the phrase He’s a brick. An 
important visitor, seeking audi¬ 
ence with the king, was much 
surprised to see that the city had 
no wall around it. The king 
assured him that it had a very 
fine wall indeed. He thereupon 
conducted his visitor to the out¬ 
skirts of the city where his 
soldiers were drawn up. “Behold 
the walls of Sparta,” said the 
king, “and every man a brick.” 
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But it changed to the “ Dreary Jacko 
Dirge ” when the stool capsized. 


Change Heads 

Fane, cane, mane, 
Dane, vane, pane, 
lane, sane 


Pithy Proverb 


How Much ? 

£20 (16 pound notes, 


r pHE cheapest things to sow are 
the seeds of happiness. 


76 shillings, and 43 
pennies 
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